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Bae CHAPTER LXXVII 
ss DAMN THE FACULTY 


_ We have seen the successful sons returning to shed 
their glory upon their alma mater; and we have seen the 
essful grandsons enjoying their four years of play at 
ing and work at football. Let us now have a glimpse 
e life of the scholar amid all this worldly pomp and 
_ giadiatorial clamor, the thunder of the foot-ball captains 
and the shouting of the cheer-leaders. 
There are few more pitiful proletarians in America 
a the underpaid, overworked, and contemptuously ig- 
_nored rank and file college teacher. Everyone has more 
: than he—trustees and presidents, coaches and trainers, 
_ merchants and tailors, architects and building contractors, 
sometimes even masons and carpenters. A young in- 
ructor in a great endowed university, living on a starva- 
ion wage, made to me the bitter remark: ‘We are the 
ows of whom the Bible speaks—we ask for bread and 
we are given a stone’”—he waved his hand toward a showy 
new structure rising on the campus. I have before me a 
copy of “School and Society,” for November 6, 1920, 
giving the result of an investigation: “How Professors 
e.” At the University of Illinois a hundred and sixty- 
n men, or forty per cent of those at the institution, 
filled out a questionnaire. I quote a few paragraphs from 
10se of the associate professors, each paragraph referring 
a different man: 


~~ Old clothing is invariably made over for children. Have 
rardened a lot and kept chickens. Use butter substitutes. Wear 
jothing until frayed. Above expenses do not consider deprecia- 
tion of furniture and household equipment. : 
Using vacations to earn money. Postponing dental services. 
Using inferior grades of clothing and using them when they 
should be discarded. Cut down food in quality and quantity. 
We have no help, do our own washing and my wife makes all 
_ the children’s clothes, etc. , ; 
Neglecting necessary repairs; inferior clothing, butter sub- 
stitutes, etc. ~Almost no theatres, entertainments, travel or books. 
Small apartment, clothing below standard of position, enter- 
tainment almost eliminated, etc. ; She 
_ General retrenchments (food, clothing, medical services, etc.) 
and the discontinuing of newspapers, magazines, all amusements, 
‘concerts, etc., that are not free. Am unable to subscribe to 
worthy causes (relief funds, etc.). 2 ioe 
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No vacation trips. Postponed dental attention. Inferior 


grades of clothing. Cannot wear as good clothes as I did when 
in high school and college. Have not spent as much on enter- 
tainment. . 

We use butter substitutes; I run a garden and sole the fam- 
ily’s shoes; my wife makes all her own clothing. é 


Unable to take vacations or trips to relatives who live at » 


distance. Buy no books, only clothing absolutely necessary. Self- 
denial in almost everything imaginable. 


There you have nine little family tragedies, out of 
ninety I might have quoted from the article, out of one 
or two hundred thousand that exist in our country. So 
the poor professors and their wives and children live; 


and above them is the world of prominence and power - 


into which they dream of climbing. The way of success is 
the way of toadying and boot-licking, of conformity and 
reverence for the gods established. Do you wonder that, 
as Harold Laski says, some men deliberately adopt reac- 
tionary ideas as a means to promotion, while others, whose 
brains do not permit them to be reactionary, conceal their 
real opinions? Do you wonder that the young instructor 
comes like the chameleon to take the color of the environ- 
* ment which surrounds him? However much he may be 
absorbed in his books, his wife knows about the world 


outside, and their children have to be reared in this world. 


To show you how college professors are tempted, let 
me tell you an anecdote, the experience of a teacher of 
political science at one of our leading Eastern universi- 
ties. I will call him Smith; and he was invited to meet 
the head of one of the largest universities of the Middle 
West, whom I will call Jones. President Jones had sug- 
gested that Professor Smith should come to his institu- 
tion as head of a big department, and while Jones was in 
the East they met to talk it over. Said Smith, telling me 
the story: “This was a big ‘chance, and I was disposed 
to accept it; but first I wanted to find out what would be 
my status. Of course, I could not ask the man di- 


rectly: ‘Shall I be free? I might as well have asked: 


‘Shall I be allowed to commit rape?’ What I did was 
to set a trap; I said: ‘You know I teach a ticklish sub- 
ject, public service work; the question is, should my 


teaching be administrative, or should it be policy-deter- 


mining? My conception of the matter is that I should get 
the data, but not determine policies.’ And: you should 
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_ have seen the man’s face light up! ‘That’s it exactly!’ he 
_ said. ‘I’m so glad to have you make the distinction! That 
makes the matter perfectly clear.’ And he went home and 
_ told his faculty that I was the best man they could possi- 
bly get!” While Professor Smith told me this story we 
were sitting at dinner in a restaurant, and he added: “It 
happened right in this room—at that table over there. I 
. declined the appointment, of course. But you see how it 
_ 18; when men face temptations such as that, it breaks 

_ down their characters in the end.” 

‘How much direct bribery of college professors there 
-may be, I cannot say. A dean at the University of Wis- 
consin told me how a wealthy father had offered him 
_ money to “pass” his deficient son; and I suspect that kind 
of thing happens more often than it is told. But most of 
the time the thing is done through what I call the “dress- 
suit bribe.” A college professor is human like the rest 
of us; he likes a good dinner and a good cigar; he likes to 
be invited to “nice”? homes—and his wife likes it still 
_more. I know a professor ata state university who 
“flunked” the son of a trustee—and this in spite of all 
kinds of pressure from those above him. But the average 
man can hardly be expected to jeopardize his career in a 
case like that. Where such temptations exist, it is a 
psychological axiom that many will fall. 

I have heard faculty members—mostly very young 
ones, or else very old ones—assert that there is never any 
favoritism in college examinations; and I have contented 
myself with a gentle smile. Imagine such a situation as 
we saw at Columbia, when young Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge, heir to untold millions, was an undergradute. He 
gave to the university a building while he was still in col- 
lege, and was prepared to make a still iarger donation 
upon his graduation, and to become a trustee at the age 
of twenty-six. And now, some little whipper-snapper of 
an instructor of English composition, or of French syn- 
tax, presumes to “flunk” Marcellus Hartley, and subject 
that young prince of the plutocracy to the humiliation of 
stepping down among despised lower classmen! Let the 
_ whipper-snapper try it, and he would soon find out the 
meaning of that Columbia student-song whose chorus 
runs: ‘Damn the faculty!” 

Sydney Smith made the remark that there was no use 
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expecting every curate to be a St. Paul; and we may say, 
quite as safely, there is no use expecting every college 
instructor to be a Charles A, Beard. Men who are trained ~ 
in colleges of snobbery come-out snobs, and if at the top 
of your educational system you heap all the honors upon 
wealth and all the humiliations upon scholarship, you will — 


have at the bottom of ‘your faculty young men who have SS 


learned what the world is, and have set themselves the task _ 
of getting up by the methods established. I assert that 
from top to bottom in our colleges and universities. today 
wealth is replacing knowledge, and worldly- minded and — 
cynical members of the faculty are catering to the rich — 
among the students, knowing that when these students 


come back as “successful sons,” they will be the Ss 


whose friendship counts. 
The students are organized into exclusive fraternities | 


_—perfectly ridiculous and perfectly banal things, and yet 


they run the social life of the colleges, and without excep- 


tion they run the alumni association, and speak with the 
voice of the college in the public press. And do you think 


they fail to impress the faculty? Remember, the fra- 
ternity men are the ones with money and good clothes and — 
good manners; they stand together and make a gang, nue 


do “log rolling” for one another, they tip one another off — 


to the “snap” courses and the “easy” teachers; they study 
the psychology of the various “profs,” and advise one 
another how to “work” them. They frequently take 
faculty members into the fraternities, and thus get their 
backing for the system. 

A professor at the University of Wisconsin told me a 
curious story. A group of boys had failed to get into any 
of the fraternities, and they had a bright idea; why not 
organize one for themselves? Somebody had organized 
every fraternity at some time past, and there were plenty 


of Greek letters still not taken up! So they proceeded to 
devise a new combination, and a mystic pin, and a set of — 


pass-words and initiation idiocies; they rented a house, 
and invited some “goats” in other colleges to follow their 
example. 

Now at this university there was a certain young pro- 
fessor whom I call Black, to distinguish him from my — 
informant, whom I call White. Black was a country boy, 


who had worked his way through college, and had always a 
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oahu Se man. Now he came to White, very © 
ir h flattered, revealing the fact that he had been invited 
i a ie White asked which one, and was P= 


ing only a year ago! It seemed just as good to of 
ck; and ina few years it would seem just as good to 2 
ve nybody. But i imagine the intellectual state of an insti- 


scientist ne master of an important specialty, could be 
aively pleased at being invited to take part in flummeries ae: 
ot up by a dozen boys. not yet out of their teens, and 
nose sole aim and ideal was to prove themselves superior | er 
oa ass. of other boys! Peelers 


it asa symptom of the disease which is poisoning & 
tellectual life. Every little “fresh water college” is ae? 
to “make” the big fraternities; every president of - wen 
little toadstool is shaping his policy to such ends— i 


money. In the he Eastern universities, which are 
fountain-heads of this imbecility, the social competi- 
n amounts to a ravenous and frenzied war, involving | 
ot merely the students, but the very mightiest of our 
academic big-wigs. Look them up in “Who’s Who,” and* 
you find them solemnly recording their phi- beta-babbles 
and their kappa-gamma-gabbles and their apha-apple-pies. 
or - And when men of science and learning come down from 
: ax the thrones of reason and take part in the jostling and the 
_ trampling and the climbing of this silk-hatted mob—then 
‘you witness sights that make you despair for the human 
race. Not so long ago the greatest thinker of our time © % a2) 
came to America—Albert Einstein, who happens to be a 
- Jew, and still more terrible to mention, a German. As 
fate would have it, there came to our country at the same oa 
time another distinguished visitor, the Prince of Monaco ie 
_ —a mighty potentate, his bosom covered with various rib- f 
- bons and jewelled orders. He is owner of the world’s 
- greatest. gambling-hell, at Monte Carlo, and keeps himself 
out of jail just as do the gambling-princes of New York = 
_—by owning the police. Sas 
Now the institution whose duty it is ‘to welcome visit- = 
ing scientists is the American Academy of Science; and 
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this institution prepared to welcome Einstein and the 
Prince of Monaco at the same banquet. But, horror of 
horrors, his Excellency, the Prince, refused to be received 
along with a German! There was terrible excitement in 
academic circles. The master of ceremonies was a high- 
up scientific snob, married to a member of the Morgan 
family, and a pet of Nicholas Miraculous. He decided © 
that the invitation to Einstein must be canceled. But 
finally a compromise was arrived at; His Excellency con- 
sented to come, provided Einstein was put away in an 
obscure place at the foot of the table, and not asked to 

speak !. ze 
The greatest thinker of our time is a naive and child- 
like person, simple and human, and he apparently had no 
idea what was happening to him. He was not used to the 
world of what calls itself “science” in America, with its 
“pushers” and “tuft-hunters,” forcing themselves to the 
front, while the real workers stay in their laboratories 4 
and do their work, suffering in silence “the insolence of a 
office and the spurns that patient merit from the unworthy _ “4 
z. 


takes.” 


CHAPTER LXXVIII : 
SMALL SOULS io 


What every man and every organization of men in 
America want is to grow big. If you ask why they want 
to grow big they are puzzled, because it has never before  — 
happened to them to hear anybody question the moral : 
axiom that bigness is greatness. An office building which 


is twelve stories high is twice as admirable as one which is Si 
six stories high; a city which has a million inhabitants 
is twice as important as one which has only half a million. ee 
It matters not that the additional population may be fes- cb; 


tering in wretched slums; whatever they may be,. grafters 
and grabbers, drunkards and morons, a greater number 
of them is a thing to be boosted for and boasted about. 
The city grows big in body, but in soul it remains small. 

And the same thing happens to the college. Every lit- 
tle college wants to be bigger than its neighbor, and looks ae 
forward to being the biggest in the state, and to that end 
employs the noisy arts of the real estate promoter and ab 
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circus agent. An article published in “School and So- 
- y,” April 22, 1922, tells about the activities of “field 
_ secretaries” and “field agents” now employed by colleges. 
_ “According to the president of one of Ohio’s state univer- 
_ sities, only four or five of the forty colleges in the state 
_ are able to dispense with the services of one or more of 
_ these functionaries. Their use is apparently growing in 
favor. The dean of one of Ohio’s strongest colleges con- 
_ fessed regretfully that the authorities in his institution are 
_ about to yield to the pressure being exerted within the in- 
_ stitution to appoint a man to ‘sell the college’ to prospec- 
_ tive students.’ Crossing the prairies I stepped from my 
train to get a breath of fresh air on a station platform, and 
found myself confronted by an enormous sign, hailing me 
in the breezy Western fashion: “Hello, this is Manhattan, 
Kansas, a Good Town, home of the famous Kansas State 
____ Agricultural College, 1400 acres, 50 buildings, 433 faculty, 
3500 students. Free auto camping grounds.” 
_. The professor, needless to say, is expected to be a 
“good sport,” and contribute his proper share to the “up- 
lift” of his institution. Anything notable that he does is 
seized upon and exploited by the college press agent; and 
sometimes the efforts of publicity hounds to deal with un- 
familiar sciences and arts produce comical results. Pro- 


fertilization of the eggs of sea-urchins, and this was mar- 
__velous material for stories, it went all over the world. 
Hardly any of it was right, but that made no difference— 
not even in academic circles; Professor Loeb’s star 
ascended,, and so did his salary. He was invited to the 
University of California to continue his researches, and 
there he found the successful sons prepared to use him as 
_ they do the Mission bells and the Bohemian Club “Jinks.” 
_ They put a “booster button” on him, and got out picture 
__ post-cards of his laboratory, and a real estate firm started 
an advertising campaign to sell lots in his neighborhood. 
But when they found that Loeb resented this kind of ex- 
ploitation, they lost interest in artificial parthenogenesis, 
and discovered that the professor was a godless mate- 
 rialist and a poor hand at teaching freshmen. 
The average faculty member of course never scales 
the heights of fame, never sees his portrait on picture post 
«ards. The college grows big in body and stays small 


fessor Jacques Loeb began to experiment in the artificial — 
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in soul; while the professor is apt to stay small in pate 
body and soul. His salary does not permit a generous diet. 
e and his work is confining and tedious. He teaches three — 
: or four classes a day, and corrects compositions and test- — 
papers, and keeps records and makes out reports, and © 

obeys his superiors and keeps himself within the limits of | 
his little specialty. He leads a narrow life, withdrawn _ 
from realities. He goes to lunch at the Faculty Club and — 
talks “shop” with his colleagues, men who live equally 
empty lives and are equally out of touch with great events. 

There is gossip and intrigue and wire-pulling; a profes- — 
sor at the University of Chicago heard his colleagues talk — 
for an hour about the fact that someone had got an in- 
crease in salary of two or three hundred dollars. A pro 
fessor at Johns Hopkins compared his colleagues to the 
lotus eaters: “Peaceful, endowed and dull.” 
As I write, Professor Frank C, Hankins, one of the 
rebels at Clark University, hands in his resignation and 

- ° formulates his criticism of the teaching in our higher in- 
stitutions: 


The teacher of social science may treat his subject matter in 
a purely formal manner, as is done in most high school courses in — 
civics, where attention is given to.the powers and duties of Con- 
gress, the number of justices in the Supreme court, etc. Thisisa 
pity; but the high school teacher and, unfortunately, a large num- 
ber of college teachers of the social sciences must reckon with the 
“man in the street,” who would feel that “sacred” things were - 
being defiled if civics courses discussed the origin and development 
of institutions, the relation of patriotism to war, or the relative 
merits of individualism and ccllectivism in social life. It is a 
real tragedy in the life of a teacher if he must squeeze all the © 
‘juice out of his subject matter and give his pupils the dry pulp, 
in order to hold his job. 


And to the same effect testifies Ludwig Lewisohn, out 
of many years experience at Wisconsin and Ohio State. 
I jotted down his phrases in my flotes: 


It is like teaching from a cook-book. There are certain re- 
ceipts which you follow. You try to explain the scientific spirit, 
but you find that in college the word “science” means cut and 
dried experiments without meaning. You teach the principles ofa 
subject, but you never apply them. You explain the “Novum 
Organum,” for example, but you don’t apply Bacon’s method to 
the current formulas of capitalist imperialism. You explain the 
relativity of morals according to Locke, but you never test pres- 
ent-day marriage and divorce, property rights and the duty of 
obedience to the state. 
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5 nd again, a professor now at Wisconsin: “You teach te 

_ the facts, but you do not interpret them; and especially we 
not deal with remedies. You teach details, not 7 e 

n. You accumulate ‘learning,’ in the narrow sense of aes 

word; raking in the dust-heaps of the past, and pro- = 

ig carefully documented treatises about absurdities.” ae 

ave given a list of such topics in the chapter on Har- "Se 

id; I ran into others here and there—Professor E. A. en 

ss mentioned two theses which won degrees while he 4 

was at Berlin—“The Linden Tree in German Literature,” a 

= and “The Hay Supply in the Army of Frederick the aig 
Great.” Or, if Germany is too far away, perhaps you Ge a 


___ would be interested in a Columbia thesis, composed by a 
an who is now a professor at Princeton: “Metaphors 
Concerned with Nature in the Prose of Aelfric’; or a 
Columbia thesis, by a professor who is now at Charleston: . 
“The Dialect Contamination in the Old English Gospels.” 
Said Neitzsche: “You beat them, and they give out dust on 
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eee Colleges are growing like those prehistoric monsters, 
the size of a freight-car, with brains that would fit inside 
a walnut-shell. And as they grow, there is more and 
more “administration,” more and more red tape and rou- 
tine; the professor is turned into a bookkeeper and a filing 
clerk. Writing in “Science,” President Maclaurin of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology drew a picture of 
the adventures of Isaac Newton in a modern American 
university: 
- The superintendent of buildings and grounds, or other com, 
petent authority, calls upon Mr. Newton. — 
_ Supt.: Your theory of gravitation is hanging fire unduly, 
The director insists on a finished report, filed in his office by 
nine A. M. Monday next; summarized on one page; typewritten, 
-and the main points underlined. Also a careful estimate of the 
cost of the research per student-hour. : - 
_ Newton: But there is one difficulty that has been puzzling 
ne for fourteen years, and Iam not quite. .... 
Supt. (with snap and vigor) : Guess you had better over- 
a come that difficulty by Monday morning or quit. 


| How can dull men, absorbed in dull routine, hold the 


attention of large groups of wide-awake youngsters? The 
answer is that they do not, and that is the failure of our 
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colleges. The situation is summed up in a delightful anec-. 
dote, which was solemnly sworn to me by a college profes-. 
sor who dares not let me use his name. He was doing the 
customary “glad-hand” stunts at a reunion of the “old 
boys,” and one of these successful sons came up to him, 
beaming with pleasure, and clasped his hand in a hearty 
grip. “Professor Smith! Well, well, Professor Smith, I 
sure am glad to see you! You ‘have no idea what a good 
time I had in that English class of yours. We read 
‘Hamlet,’ you remember, but we only got halfway through. 
I often find myself wondering how that play came out.” 

Or, if you cannot believe that story, take the testimony — 
of Professor C. T. Titus of Whitman College, who tried 
the experiment of asking college seniors in what state the 
city of St. Louis is located. There were guesses as far 
apart as Louisiana, Kentucky and Tennessee! No wonder 
that Bertrand Russell remarks that “Education has been 
one of the chief obstacles to fe development of intelli- 
gence.” 


CHARTER: LXXIX 
THE WORLD OF “HUSH” - 


Knowing as I do the economics of our plutocratic em- 
pire, I had a general idea of what I should find in my 
tour of the colleges; but I had little idea of the details, 3 
and went with an open mind, prepared to follow the facts 2 
where they led. After I had visited a dozen colleges, I 
began to be struck by a peculiar circumstance ; not merely 
was I encountering similar incidents—I was hearing the <3 
same phrases over and over! Certain expressions became = 
familiar, and I would wait for them; if they did not come, 
I would suggest them, and note the instant response: “Yes, 
that’s it exactly!” 

I go over my note-book and cull out these cheats St 
is a slow strangling.” “Tt is the wearing away of a stone 
by drops of water.” “It is an intangible thing, an atmos- 
pheric pressure.” “It isa question of good taste, of loy- 
alty to the institution, to one’s colleagues.’ So ran the 
story, over and over, all the way from California to Mas- 
sachusetts and back again. I came to realize that the im- 
portant fact about academic freedom in America is not. : 


ae 
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the extreme and dramatic cases I have been narrating; it 
is the whole system of class prejudice and class repression, 
which operates for the most part without its victims being 
conscious of it. 

‘I quote other statements from my note-book: “Our 
young instructors are weaklings, selected as such. They 
seek a comfortable berth, sheltered from the storms of the 
world.” “They find that promotion depends upon con- 
formity, and they conform.” “There is a tremendous ab- 


-sence of freedom, but the victims don’t realize it; they 


think they are merely being polite; before they know what 
has happened to them they have become small men.” “No 
man who thinks can tell just when he will become a vic- 
tim, or how he will be tripped up.” “TI can count an indefi- 
nite number of friends to whom I would express myself— 
up to a certain point.” “You may stay in the place for 
years, and then some day discover one man to whom you 
dare to talk.” “Those who go out have adventures, but 
pity those who stay.” “The plow-horse does not feel the 
rein until he tries to step out of the furrow.” “Yes, our 
men are free; they are horses that stand without hitching.” 
Such statements, with varying phraseology, were made by 
scores of-men, in as many different colleges and universi- 
ties. 

I sat in one group of faculty members discussing this 
subject, and the conversation took a humorous turn; they 
started making a list of the various offenses for which a 
man may be fired from an American university. You may 
be fired if you don’t like your wife, or if your wife doesn’t 
like you. You may be fired if you use the word revolu- 
tion, referring to anything since the eighteenth century. 
You may be fired if you get into a fight with the janitor. 
“That happened to.a very distinguished botanist of my ac- 
quaintance,” said one professor. You may be fired if you 
go to church too little, or you may be fired if you go to 
church too much. I asked how the latter. could be, and 
the explanation was that there are aristocratic universities 
like Harvard and Princeton and Pennsylvania, which fol- 
low the Episcopal tradition, and an excessive demonstra- 
tion of piety would be highly offensive. You may be fired 
if you are near-sighted, and also if you are far-sighted. 
You may be fired if you are discovered to have Negro 
blood in your veins—an incident narrated by Alvin John- 
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son in the “New Republic,” under a thin veil of fiction. 


You may be fired if you undertake to prove that a candi- _ 
date of the Republican party for President has Negro 
blood in his veins—the singular experience of Professor 
W. E. Chancellor of Wooster. Of course you will be fired 
if you are discovered in any irregular sex relationship ; 
also you may be fired if you discover the president of your 
university, or one of your prominent trustees, committing 
a similar offense. In general, you may be fired if you 
depart in any way from the beaten track of propriety— 
and this whether your motives be the lowest or the high- 
est, whether you are subnormal or supernormal, a crank 
or a genius. 

And here is the all-important fact; the decision in 
this difficult matter lies not in the hands of your col- 
leagues, who know you, but in some autocratic individual 
who is too important to know you, and too busy. Says 
Professor George T. Ladd of Yale University, discussing 
the position of the college professor : 

“His whole career, and the reputation and influence 
which he has won by a life of self-sacrificing labor, may — 
at any moment be in peril through the caprice, or cow- 
ardice, or ill-will of a single man, or‘of a little group of 
men who have influence with that single man.’ 

There are many college professors who have learned to 
adjust themselves to this situation, and make the best of 
it. They will call this book exaggerated and even ab- 
surd; but can they deny the statement of Professor Ladd 
above quoted? Can they deny that this is the situation in 
ninety-five per cent of American colleges and universities ? 
The professors have no tenure and no security, save the 
kindness and good faith of those who hold the purse- 
strings and rule their lives. Says Professor Cattell in 
his book, “University Control’: “In certain departments 
of certain universities, instructors and junior professors 
are placed in a situation to which no decent domestic ser- 
vant would submit.” If you will look up this book in your 
library you will find in it overwhelming evidence of the 
discontent of college professors with their status. Three 
htindred leading men were consulted, and out of. these, 
eighty-five per cent agreed that the present arrangements: 
for the government of colleges. are Mica in Says 
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», Munroe, for many years a professor at Massa- 
s Tech: oy 


less American college teachers can be assured that they 
10 longer to be looked upon as mere employes paid to do the 
idding of men who, however courteous or however eminent, have” 
the faculty’s professional knowledge of the complicated prob- 
ns of education, our universities will suffer increasingly from 
arth of strong men, and teaching will remain outside the pale 
=, oe-the really learned professions. The problem is not one of 
ihe ages; for no university can become rich enough to buy the in- 
ependence of any man who is really worth purchasing. 


- Or consider the testimony of Professor E. A. Ross, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in the “Publications of the 
American Sociological Society,” Vol. IX, 1914, p. 166: 


‘I agree with Professor Nearing; academic asphyxiation is 
‘much more common than is generally realized. President Prit- 
__ chett’s paper is, I think, far too optimistic. The dismissal of pro- 
____ fessors by no means gives the clue to the frequency of the gag 
in academic life. We forget the many who take their medicine 
and make no fuss. There, indeed, is your real tragedy. Don’t 
waste any pity on the men who, despite repeated hints and 
_ warnings, go ahead until they are dismissed. They will generally 
_ prove to be able to take care of themselves. Pity rather the men 
who, without giving sign or creating scandal, bow to the powers 
_ above and cultivate a discreet silence. There are very many of 
them. I know it, for many of them have come and told me with 
_ bitterness and rage of the gag that has been placed in their 
mouths. 

_ Remember, too, that the source of danger is not endowment, © 
at least if the donor has kept no strings upen his gift or is dead. 
It is not what has been given but what is hoped for that in- 
fluences most the policy of university authorities. When a sizable 
donation is trembling in the balance, when an institution has been 
generously remembered in the will of some conservative gentle- 
man who takes an annoying interest in the details of its life, how 
_ the governing board of the institution caters to the prejudices of 
_ the potential donor and how intolerable and unpardonable appear 

untimely professorial utterances or teachings which put the gift 

in peril! © : 

_ IT have before me a letter from Mr. Arthur E. Holder, 
who is not a college man, but a Jabor leader who had four 
years’ experience with college men, as representative of 
labor on the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Mr. 
Holder writes: eo 
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___, My conclusion after several years’ contact with college pro- 
n fessors and public school teachers is that the environment of 
school and college life is degenerating to the male species... Out- 
; side of: a-bare half dozen; these men seem to be afraid to say. 
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that their souls are their own. They apparently admire boldness 
in others, and they applaud when another exposes the economic 


evils surrounding them. ‘They do not hesitate to whisper as to 
their experiences ; but, jit almost always is followed by a caution, 


“Don’t say I said so,’ or “This is on the square,” or “This is - ea 


just for yourself alone,” ete. 


My experience in collecting material for this book 
brought out the academic situation with startling vivid- 
ness. To begin with, I had the idea that if you wanted in- 
formation on any subject you had merely to write to the 
people who had it. I collected from various sources. the 
names of one or two hundred college professors who were 
supposed to be sympathetic towards social progress. and 
I printed a little circular outlining my proposed book, and 
asking them to tell me their experiences and conclusions. 
I mailed these circulars, and waited for replies; I waited 
two or three months, and the number of replies I received 
could be counted upon the fingers of one hand: 

Of course, that might be because all these professors 
were satisfied with their position, and had no information 
to. give. But I doubted that, and decided to travel 
over the country and talk personally with these ixdividuals. 
I laid out a schedule and wrote again to arrange for in- 
terviews. Taught by experience, I explained that every- 
thing would be strictly confidential ; but even on this basis 


I failed to hear from two-thirds of the men to whom I ~ 


wrote. In various ways, through friends or colleagues, I 
would learn that this one or that one had thought it Dest 
to be able to say that he had never met me! 

Still further insight came to me on the trip. I sisited 
some thirty institutions, and met men and women who. had 
taught in two or three hundred. Out of all these I should 
estimate that ninety-five per cent accepted my offer’ to 
consider what they told me confidential, and some even ac- 
cepted my offer not to mention to their colleagues that they 
had talked with me. I would not need but one or two 
fingers to count the number of men and women now teach- 
ing in American colleges and universities who told: me 
their experiences frankly, and stated that I might quote 
them by name. 

Still further evidence: I came home after my seven 
thousand-mile journey, and sorted out my notes, and made 
a list of new names and new sources of information which 
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had been suggested. There must have been four hundred 
such names, and I wrote a letter to each one, again enclos- 
ing my little circular and making careful promises of 
secrecy. Out of these four hundred I may have heard 
from one hundred, and I should estimate that three-fourths 
of these told me about the experiences of other men. 
There are eight or.ten who profess themselves fully sat- 
isfied with the conditions under which they work, but 
even most of these do not care to be quoted. A nurnber 
avail themselves of my offer, not merely to consider their 
communications confidential, but to send back their letters 
after I have read them! : 

Another detail, even more significant: there would be 
places in my notes concerning which I was in doubt, some 
statement for which I wished additional verification, and 
I would write to the people I had met. I recall them now, 
one after another—men with whom I sat at luncheon or 
dinner in a quiet corner in some restaurant, or in their 
homes; some of them talked to me for two or three hours, 
telling me their experiences and the experiences of their 
colleagues, some shameful, some grotesque and absurd. 
Many of these men promised me additional data, a clip- 
ping or a letter or confirmation of some sort; and I write 
to remind them of their promises, or to ask some new 
questions—and there comes no reply! I write to some of 
them two or three times before I realize what is the mat- 
ter; these men are dead so far as concerns the mail! As 
matters now stand, they can deny that they ever met me— 
many of them told me that they would do that! But if 
they should send me so much as a line of their hand- 
writing, some day the Black Hand of the plutocracy might 
raid my home and steal my papers—and then there would 
be ruin for them and their families! : 

Can you think of stronger evidence of terrorism than 
this? Out of not less than a hundred men who welcomed 
me with every courtesy, who expressed cordial interest in 
my project, and complete agreement with my view of the 
academic situation—out of these hundred men I need 
just the fingers of my two hands to count the ones who 
have been willing to write and answer my questions under 
the strictest pledge of secrecy! I take this occasion to send 
my greetings to the others, and assure them that I do not 
blame them too severely. 
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While preparing my proofs, still more evidence comes 
to me. In two different cases I sent a chapter of my 
book to university professors for them to revise, as they 


had offered to do. They dictated to their secretaries . 


cold and stern letters, stating that they did not care to 
comply with my request; and along with these letters 
they sent me the manuscript, carefully and minutely re- 
vised! They understand that I will get the point; they 
have done what they promised to do, but at the same 
time they have protected themselves, and have a letter 
which they can display to college authorities, proving 
that they had nothing to do with my nefarious book! 

Another case, still more significant: the liberal pro- 
fessors in one state university in the Middle West banded 
together and sent me a message through a former col- 
league, imploring me not to tell the story of their ex- 
periences in my book! The details of this controversy 
have been given full publicity in the press, and are public 
property; nevertheless, I am implored not to mention 
them, because it will stir up the reactionaries once more! 
Another professor in a great Eastern university, who told 
me how he took a public stand on an issue of academic 
freedom, telegraphs forbidding me to mention his name— 
and this though the story of his action has been publicly 
praised in the bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, and in several of the liberal maga- 
zines! A former professor in one of our largest Middle 
Western universities begs me to omit his name in tell- 
ing his story—and this although I have newspaper clip- 
pings telling every detail! What am I to do about cases 
of this sort? Whom shall I consider, the individual pro- 
fessor or the public welfare? Read the man’s pitiful 
words: 


I realize the value to you of specific instances, and am well 
aware of how much I am asking when I request the omission of 
my name.. But it means my livelihood! If I am again kicked 
out of educational work I shall never be able to accomplish such 
educational reforms as I have in mind for the future. Please 
don’t put me in jeopardy! Sociological investigation often, of 
course, sacrifices the individual with perfect equinimity; but in 


_ this instance the individual is perhaps worth saving. Please let 


me know that you will spare me. 


And here is another letter from a professor at another 
great state university in the Middle West: 
27 
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greatly interested in the subject of the book which you 
aring, and I gladly give you my answer to the questions 
contained in your circular, with the definite understanding, how- 
ever, that you will not meation my name as the source of informa- 
tion, or in any other way disclose my identity. The mere fact 
hat as a matter of self-preservation and of protection to my 
ly I feel compelled to make this proviso—disgusting as other- 
ise it is to me both as a man and a scholar—is proof sufficient 
he control which special privilege exercises over educators in 
is country. - 


And here is one more letter, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of all. The writer is a young scientist, who got 
_his training at the University of Wisconsin, where for 
_ two years he took part in the activities of the liberal 
students. He tells me the effect which these two years 
~ have produced upon all his later career. Read his 
analysis of “‘academic freedom” among scientists; it cov- 
ers the case completely, and every fairminded scientific 
-man who reads it will be forced to admit that it is as 
exact as it is painful. 


’ My position was student assistant, a half time instructorship. 
Meneel stayed at Dr. P ’s house two years, and my relations with 
all the faculty of that department were intimate and_ cordial 
always, and still are. I was known as a rather harmless and 
-_ intellectualized radical, and as rather a hard worker, one who 
spent long hours in his laboratory and applied himself assiduously: 
‘being especially useful around a scientific department by reason 
of ingenuity with apparatus. A. sufficiency of all the technical 
__-virtues, you see, and the result was that I was very well thought 
of. A taste for sociology and radical discussion was looked upon 
as an amiable and altruistic weakness, which might serve to give 
-- my biology a humanistic turn..... 
No specific thing has ever happened since which I could lay 
against any of my professors at Madison. They have backed me 
cordially and enthusiastically whenever the occasion demanded. 
- However, my reputation as a radical, still re-echoes through my 
career as a scientist ; almost overshadows it. My chief professor, 
though he said I was the best man he had ever turned out, when 
I wanted a job, said also privately that he didn’t think I would 
ever make a scientist, I was interested in too many other things. 
Another Wisconsin professor, when asked about me, questioned 
whether I would ever “settle down to a scientific career,” though 
«I had done absolutely nothing else for three years since I left 
there. A third expressed doubt, to me personally, that I would 
ever “accomplish anything.’ My reputation has followed me 
through two jobs, so~that when considered for the one I now 
hold, the question of my radical proclivities was again raised. 
All these things, and many others, are hard to get at objectively; 
but they sum up to a condition in which an activity incidental to 
three years study on a Ph.D thesis appears still to be of more 
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weight in the eyes of the men who pride themselves on being 
unbiased and liberal-minded scientists, than anything scientific 


that 1 may have accomplished. Every one of them would un- | 


hesitatingly state that a man’s radical opinions were of no con- 
cern to them “if he did his work”; and no one of ‘them would 
admit that any man would be “doing his work” if they knew 
he held these opinions. My own reaction is to pretend that I 
have lost interest in unconventional affairs, and to sedulously 
avoid any appearance of such interest in them in my professional 
capacity; in effect, I am one thing as a scientist, and another as a 
human being; I. have dissociated most of my private concerns 
from my official ones; and the barrier between my school activities 
and any. other intellectual interests is complete. I have two sets 
of ideas, two sets of friends, two modes of behavior, a regular 
double standard of morality, and I suppose I am only half a man 
in either capacity. 

This is something of a tragedy to me personally, though that 
is not the interesting thing in general. The aspect of this that 
has struck me is, how perverted the whole unconscious thought 
of the academic institution is. As I have said, this is not evi- 


dence for a book. I might have trouble in demonstrating that 


my professors were not right about me. But one thing is cer- 
tain; that I could have spent more’ than the amount of time 
and energy I spent on radical activities, on any of a number of 
more or less creditable things; on Wine, Women and Song, on 
student activities, golf, poker, or just plain idleness, and never 
have attracted any discreditable attention scientifically. Those 
things my professors and colleagues would disregard, provided I 
kept up a reasonable show of professional proficiency. There is 
only one realm of relaxation or dissipation which is recognized 
academically as a vicious incursion into scientific singleminded- 
ness and assiduity; and that one is an intellectual interest in social 
unconventionality. That one distraction, and that alone, is 
recognized as an inherent and incontestible enemy of scientific 
right thinking. And the amusing part of it is that the scientists 
themselves fail to realize their own bias. For that is what it 
amounts to, even in the best of them; about one whole set of 
data, if they are not positively reactionary, then they not only have 
no positive opinions, but they impose upon themselves and others 
a negativity of opinion that amounts to a condition of positive 
prejudice. 


GHAPTER LX XM & 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF FRAUD 


I have taken you about from college to college and 
shown you the interlocking trustees, using the institution 
for the protection of their money-bags; also the success- 
ful sons, guarding the prestige and good name of their 
alma mater. To complete the picture I now draw your 
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attention to the many organizations, national in their 
scope, which have been formed for the purpose of keep- 
ing our educational system in the capitalist fetters. 

I begin with the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of_Teaching, which was started seventeen years ago 
with a gift of ten million dollars. Its purpose was to pro- 
vide pensions for superannuated college professors, and 
in his letter to the trustees Carnegie announced that “ac- 
cording to expert calculation” the revenue would be ample 
“to provide retiring pensions for the teachers of univer- 
sities, colleges and technical schools in our country, Canada 
and Newfoundland.” This statement was speedily shown 
to be absurd; the total cost of the system for Columbia 
University alone would have been twice the income of the 
Foundation, and the cost’ for all the country would have 
been two hundred times the income of the Foundation. So 
very speedily the Foundation was compelled to limit the 
institutions included in its list, and it began laying down 
rules for colleges, and assuming control of higher educa- 
tion. It refused pensions to professors in the University 
of Illinois unless the university would alter the conduct of 
its medical school at Chicago. In like manner the gover- 
nor of Ohio was informed that the universities of the state 
must be “reconstructed” on lines laid down by the Foun- 
dation. Becoming still more embarrassed for lack of 
funds, the Foundation discovered that it was bad for 
teachers “to have the risk of dependence lifted from them 
by free gifts,” and it proposed to have the professors begin 
paying for their own insurance. 

Now, in the first place, a slight knowledge of econom- 
ics will enable anyone to realize that a free gift of life 
insurance to professors at certain institutions would not 
permanently benefit the professors, because, under the, 
stimulus of competition, this benefit would at once be 
taken into account in the salaries paid by the institution. 
So, what the Foundation amounts to is an endowment to 
certain privileged universities, with a highly autocratic 
control accompanying the gift. Under the plan as modi- 
fied to compel the professor to pay for his insurance, the 
plan becomes a method of binding him to the institution 


- and subjecting him to the administration. A part of the 


professor’s salary is held out, to be repaid to him later on 
as a reward for good behavior. Says Professor Cattell: 
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“The professor who does not see eye to eye with Wall 
Street and Trinity Church may be compelled to sacrifice 
either his intellectual integrity or his wife and children. 


- He is under heavy bonds to keep the peace; but it will be 


the peace of the desert.” 

If you are interested in this shrewd device for the en- 
slavement of college professors, you are referred to Pro- 
fessor Cattell’s book, “Carnegie Pensions,” published in 
1919. The new insurance organization is headed by Elihu 
Root and Nicholas Murray Butler, a sufficient guarantee 
of its character. That the sheep have learned to recognize 
these wolves in shepherd’s clothing is shown by the fact 
that a questionnaire sent out by “School and Society” to 


a great number of college professors, asking for their 


opinions, brought a vote of thirtéen in favor of the scheme 
and six hundred and thirty-six against it! The American 
Association of University Professors appointed a commit- 
tee of twenty-four to study the scheme, and this commit- 
tee submitted: two elaborate reports condemning it. 


The gentleman who was appointed by Mr. Carnegie to 


run this Foundation, and who worked out the scheme, is 
Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett; I look him up in “Who’s 
Who,” and find amusing evidence of what it means to have 


a strangle-hold over American institutions of learning. © 


Dr. Pritchett goes about like an Indian war-chief with 
scalps at his belt—no fewer than eighteen honorary de- 
grees from American colleges and universities! What the 
professors think of his administration you may guess from 
the comments on his last statement made by Joseph Jas- 
trow, professor of psychology at the University of Wis- 
consin. “There is the same copious shuffling of the issues, 
the same lack of frankness, the same assumption of benev- 
olence of motive, the same disregard of accepted principle 
as of actual opinion, the same aspersions and evasions.” 
The next great benefactor of our educational system 
was Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who has given one or two 
hundred millions of dollars to a foundation for the pur- 
pose of improving our schools and colleges according to 
Standard Oil ideals. The General Education Board has 
millions to give to those educational institutions which 
conform, and it holds over the head of every college and 
university president a perpetual bribe to sell out the in- 
terests of the people. Great numbers have accepted, a few 
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> refused, and these have been the object of continual 
igue. Turn back to the chapter on North Dakota, 
d read the statements of Dr. W. J. Spillman of the 
Inited States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, concern- 
ing the efforts of these Rockefeller “educators” to domi- 
_ nate the land grant colleges. And let me call your atten- 
tion to a speech delivered by this courageous public ser- 
_vant before the semi-annual conference of the National 
_ Board of Farm Organizations, February 11, 1919. 
In order that you may understand Dr. Spillman’s 
_ charges, I will first make plain the economics of the sit- 
‘uation. After the war there was a frightful slump in 
values; the Federal Reserve Board, which controls our 
banking system, gave unlimited credit to the Wall Street 
banks, which they passed on to the big corporations, to 
_ enable them to get by the crisis without dropping the 
prices of their products. The farmers were left to “hold 
the sack,” and they were ruined by millions—on my trip 
through the Northwest I was told of whole counties in 
which every single farm was for sale for taxes. The 
_ farmers wanted to know why the price of farm products 
_ should drop to nothing, while the price of manufactured 
articles was not affected. They wanted to know the cost 
of producing farm products, and they looked to the ex- 
perts of the Department of Agriculture to get these fig- 
ures. On the other hand, of course, big business decreed 
_ that the figures should not be got. 
heir agent in carrying out this decree was the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, David F. Houston, Harvard grad- 
uate, ex-president of the University of Texas, ex-chan- 


orary degrees; a member of the Southérn Education 
Board, a subsidiary of the Rockefeller General Education 
Board; later chairman of the Federal Reserve and Farm 
_ Loan Boards, and now president of the Bell Telephone Se- 
 curities Company. Dr. Spillman portrays Dr. Houston 
as lying, cheating and intriguing, resorting to every device 
in order to keep the facts about farming costs from being 
collected. Says Dr. Spillman: 


rs I cannot give you the full facts about this matter without ex- 
- posing honest and honorable men to the fury of this brutal auto- 
‘erat, under whom they unfortunately have to serve... .. Early 
in his administration there was circulated through the department 


~ cellor of Washington University, and holder of seven hon- ~ 
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a typewritten sheet said to have been written by a member of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s General Education Board, and which was said to 
represent Mr. Rockefeller’s views, in which Secretary Houston 
concurred. This sheet purported to outline the duties of the de- 
partment. It stated that the department should make no investi- 
gations that would reveal the profits made by farmers, or that 
would determine the cost of producing farm products. No rep- ~ 
resentative of. the department should ever under any circumstances 
even intimate that it is possible to overproduce any farm product. 
The entire business of the department was to teach farmers how 
to produce more than they now produce. : 


The General Education Board, you understand, pos- 
sesses unlimited funds, it pays no taxes, and renders no 
accounting to anyone. Professor Cattell stated in 
“Science” that it “keeps for its own private use the in- 
formation that it collects, and does not even publish the 
financial statements that should be required by law from 
every corporation, and first of all from those exempted 
from taxation.”’ And these funds are used in paying fancy 
salaries to experts in all subjects, especially intrigue and 
wire-pulling. Dr. Spillman tells how this board got charge 
of the farm demonstration work in the South, and how 
he kept them from getting charge of the same work in 
the Northern and Western states. In order to hamper 
Spillman’s work, “Mr. Houston issued orders to demon- 
stration workers in the department not to co-operate with 
any outside agency except Mr. Rockefeller’s General Edu- 
cation Board.” 

Soon after Mr. Houston became secretary he estab- 
lished an office in the department, known as the Rural 
Organization Service. The funds for the initiation of 
this work were furnished by the General Education Board. 
The important work of the Bureau of Markets was placed 
under this office, and Professor T, N. Carver of Haryard 
was invited to become head of the new bureau. He came 
to the department with real enthusiasm for his work, and 
at once proceeded to outline a series of important investi- 
gations on marketing of farm products, rural credits, and — 
similar subjects. But when his plans were laid before 
the General Education Board by Secretary Houston they 
turned him down flat, with no explanation for their action. 
Professor Carver was much puzzled at this, and sought 
an interview with certain members of the board, for the 
purpose of finding out, if possible, why they had decided | 
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to discontinue their support; but he could get no infor- 
mation of any kind. He then told them in very plain lan- 
guage just what he thought of the General Education 
Board. Soon after this the newspapers carried a brief 
notice to the effect that Professor Carver had not- found 
his work in the Department of Agriculture entirely con- 
genial and would probably return to Harvard at the end 
of the year. He did return to Harvard soon thereafter. 
You will appreciate the gay humor of the fact that Pro- 
fessor T. N. Carver of Harvard University is named by 
Woodworth Clum, of the Better America Federation, the 
Black Hand of California, as one of two college profes- 
sors who are heroically battling against Socialism in the 
colleges, and are deserving of the ardent support of all 


_ patriotic and liberty-loving Americans! 


- CHAPTER LXXXI 
THE BOLSHEVIK HUNTERS 


We shall next have a glance at those organizations 
and foundations which are frankly propagandist in their 
purposes, and which conduct departments of espionage 
and slander. We have already seen the work of the Bet- 
ter America Federation of California; there are a number 
of similar institutions which are nation-wide in their 
activities. 

You remember, in the story of the University of Wis- 
consin, the young instructor whose career was placed in 
jeopardy by the National Association for Constitutional 
Government. This organization has been active in our 
educational centers, and among its publications is a 
pamphlet by a prominent corporation lawyer of Wash- 
ington, advocating the establishment in all American col- 
leges of a compulsory course in opposition to Socialism. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has actually established such a 
course at Columbia; it is required of freshmen, and is 
camouflaged under the name of “Contemporary History.” 
The students have embodied their opinion of it in the 
phrase, “‘Contemptible History.” 

Also, the National Association of Manufacturers has 
been active. It was this organization which was exposed, 
in the famous “Mulhall” letters, as expending many mil- 
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lions in the bribing of Congress in the interest of big busi- _ 
ness. This organization has sent out agents to make — 


propaganda in favor of commercial training in all col- 
leges, and also to turn our public school system into an 
institution for the perpetuating of a class civilization. 


They call their scheme “vocational training,’ and they © 


wish to educate the children of the poor as workers, and 
to exclude them from general culture. 

Also there is the National Security League, a high-up 
hundred per cent organization, whose active educational 
head received a three years’ leave of absence from Prince- 


ton Univerity, to carry on propaganda on behalf of capi- . 
talist nationalism. In the beginning it was Hun-hunting, 


but later it turned into a Bolshevik-hunt, with Woodrow 
Wilson waging a private war in Siberia and Archangel, 
and Attorney-General Palmer’s thugs clubbing the heads 
of men and women who dared to disbelieve in the divine 
right of the plutocracy. Just now this organization is 
carrying on a campaign in defense of the Supreme Court’s 
right to annul acts of Congress, and defeat the will of 
the people in the interests of property. It has what is 
called a program for “economic education”; it proposes 
to have “the Constitution” taught in the public schools— 
meaning thereby the inviolability of special privilege. It 
sends out “dope” to the press of the country—and in 
this material I note an amusing concession to the well- 
known habit of newspapers to falsify. The “date line” 
of this press matter begins with the word “New York,” 
and then a blank is left, so that newspapers may pretend 
to have received a long telegram from the metropolis! 

There are such organizations as this in every section 
of our country. They call themselves merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ associations, chambers of commerce, citi- 
zens’ alliances, national protective associations, home de- 
fense leagues. They do not deal especially with educa- 
tion, but when their attention is called to unorthodox 
teachings, or to “outside activities” of college professors, 
they intervene with authority. From the “National 
American Council” I have obtained a list of seventy-nine 
such organizations, all pledged to keep the American 
people in “blinkers.” Recently a number of them—the 
National Association for Constitutional Government, the 
Public Interest League, the League for Preservation of 
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American Independence, the Constitutional Liberty 
League, the Anti-Centralization Club—have formed them- 
__ selves into one super-organization known as the “Senti- 
nels of the Republic.” They intend to enlist a million 
patriots, their motto being “Every citizen a sentinel, every 
home a sentry-box.” The object of this sentineling is to 
_ smash the Socialists, and among the organizers are of 
course David Jayne Hill and Nicholas/Murray Butler. 
Also, this chapter would not be complete without men- 
tion of that immortal committee of the New York state 
legislature, which has given to the English language a 
new word. The “Luskers” hauled radicals of all sorts 
before it, raiding their homes and offices, smashing their 
furniture and stealing their papers. It went particularly 
after the school-teachers, and we shall meet it again when 
we come to the schools. One of its chosen victims was | 
the Rand School of Social Science, which is really a 
college, but modestly refrains from calling itself such. 
It is an institution in which students are frankly and 
shamelessly taught to think for themselves, ‘and the poli- 
_ ticians of the state and city of New York understand that . 
- their existence is jeopardized by such a place. The first 
steps taken against the Rand School were to raid the place 
and throw the typewriters and the teachers down the 
stairs. As that did not cause the pupils to stop thinking 
for themselves, the Lusk committee recommended, and 
_ the New York state legislature passed a bill, requiring 
that all institutions which carry on teaching in New York 
state shall have a license from the regents of the state 
education board; the intention, of course, being that a 
license shall be issued to all institutions in the state ex- 
cept the Rand School of Social Science and the “Modern 
School,” organized by the followers of Ferrer. 
_ The Rand School has refused to apply for a license 
under this law, and the Supreme Court, Appellate Divi- 
sion, has just ruled against the school, holding the act 
constitutional. The next step is to carry the case to the 
- Court of Appeals, and after that to the United States 
- Supreme Court. It is manifest that if this Lusk law is . 
upheld, there will be no use talking any more about 
academic freedom, so far as concerns the state of New 
York. Common sense would suggest that the provision 
in the United States Constitution, forbidding the passing 
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of laws interfering with freedom of speech and of the 
press, should cover this case; but when you investigate 
the subject you find that common sense and the plain 
words of the Constitution are not what count in capital- 
ist law. There is a provision in our Constitution forbid- 
ding interference with “the right of the people to bear 
arms in time of peace’; but that right has not prevented 
the courts of New York state from upholding a law for- 
bidding a citizen to keep a revolver in his home! It is 
_ pleasant to be able to record that Governor Miller, who 
signed these Lusk laws, was defeated for re-election in 
November, 1922, by a plurality of four hundred and ten 
thousand votes, the largest plurality ever cast in the history 
of an American state. 

There are many other organizations watching our 
colleges. The interlocking newspapers are vigilant, and 
do not always confine their activities to their own lo- 
cality. The Chicago “Tribune” has exposed and caused 
the expulsion of more than one college professor. We 
have seen in this book such activities on the part of the 
“Oregonian” of Portland and the “Missoulian” of Mon- 
tana, the Seattle “Times” and the Boston “Evening Tran- 
script,” the Grand Forks, North Dakota, “Herald,” the 
Rockford, Illinois, “Star,” the Fort Worth, Texas, 
“Searchlight.” 

In Rhode Island is the Providence “Journal,” whose 
_ publisher we have met as one of the three leading trustees 
of Brown University. The editor of this paper is a 
super-patriot, Mr. John Revelstoke Rathom, who is tire- 
less in war upon “radicalism” in the colleges, not merely 
of his own state, but throughout New England. I find 
Mr. Rathom lecturing before the Liberal Club of Clark 
University—the same organization which was so bitterly 
denounced by the Worcester “Telegram” as Bolshevist! 
Mr. Rathom put no restraint upon his contempt for the 
parlor Socialists; he denounced them as “unsexed 
brains,” and declared that he “would not pay them twenty- 
five dollars a week” on his newspaper—this being the 
final test of excellence in human brains. “‘Still,”’ says Mr. 
Rathom, “they are permitted to teach our young students 
all this filth, this infidelity to country, this bestial doc- 
trine.” He declared that in many places “our public 
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schools have become hot-beds of anarchy, instead of 
shrines of liberty.” 
} _ Mr. Rathom’s title to hundred percent Americanism 
rs ~ is secured by his Australian birth and English education. 
Pe In the days before America entered the war, this multiple 
* patriot took up the task of bringing us in, and published 
in his paper an elaborate series of exposés of German 
intrigue in our country. It read like Sherlock Holmes, 
and was taken up by the interlocking press, and created 
an enormous sensation. Then Mr. Rathom started a 
series of articles in the “World’s Work’—tales about 
German spies and bomb plots, and how Mr. Rathom with 
his “host of secret agents had penetrated even into the 
German embassy at Washington! But something hap- 
a pened, nobody knew what. Mr. Rathom’s narrative 
came to a sudden stop, and the “World’s Work” said no 
more about it. It was not until several years later that 
; the truth was revealed; the United States Secret Service 
= authorities had objected to being represented as a collec- 
= tion of “boobs,” and had forced Mr. Rathom to a show- 
“g down. Not merely had they made him stop the publica- 
tion of his articles; they had made him sign an elaborate 
? document, in which he admitted that a good part of his 
2 material was the product of his own imagination, and 
be the rest had been furnished him by the Bohemian National 
a Alliance, and the Croatian and Serbian national societies, 
and other anti-German and anti-Austrian groups in 
America! I quote you just one sentence of this docu- 
. ment, in order that you may observe the nature of a 
worm when it wriggles: <¢ 


A‘t 


/ 


I feel that the general public opinion, which has rather unfor- 

tunately credited us with the actual bringing to justice of German 

} spies and malefactors, has been misdirected to the extent that our 

only possible claim to valuable constructive work in the past three 

a and one-half years ought in fairness to be restricted to the edu- 

5% cational value of our combined efforts, and the newspaper en- 

terprise which produced a great number of stories printed in 
our newspapers, 


<e And then follow twenty-eight long paragraphs, in 
2 which Mr. Rathom admits in detail the falsehoods in the 

ee “stories” he published, and winds up by agreeing to make 
: no more public addresses during the war! Also, one 
ought not deny the honor of mention to Mr. James M. 
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Beck, corporation lawyer and amateur patriot. Mr. Beck 
holds three honorary degrees from American universities, 
and is described to me by a university professor as “the 
most notorious high-brow ass in the country.” He travels 
about making commencement orations in our colleges, 
and clamoring for the casting out of professors who fail 
in loyalty to the plutocracy. If you want to know just 


how foolish one of these hundred percenters can make — 


himself in public, read the controversy of Mr. Beck with 
Professor Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School con- 
cerning the Mooney case, published in the “New Re- 
public” for January 18, 1922. 
Another hundred percenter who is much concerned 
with our education is a leading corporation lawyer of 
Denver, Mr. Charles R. Brock, one of the grand dukes 
of Denver University, where we studied the career of 
Chancellor Buchtel. Mr. Brock is attorney for the “Big 
Four’? utility corporations, which have run the city gov- 
ernment of Denver for a generation; his partner was for 
a long time chairman of the infinitely corrupt Democratic 
party of Colorado. So Mr. Brock is terribly afraid of 
Socialists, and last spring-I find him delivering a tirade 
against them to the young ladies of the most exclusive 
finishing school in Denver. Also he published in the 
Denver “Post” an attack upon President. Thomas of 


Bryn Mawr, because of her radicalism. We shall have 


an inside glimpse at Miss Thomas’s activities before long, 
and discover the truly comical cautiousness of her “radi- 
calism.” 

It seems to trouble these corporation gentlemen espe- 
cially that women should be venturing to think; they get 
after the women’s colleges again and again. Thus, some 
years ago, the head of a woman’s college got a letter from 
a high-up interlocking trustee, informing him that it had 
been discovered that twenty girls in that institution had 
formed a Socialist group, and that the trustee proposed to 


‘take action unless this group was broken up. The presi- 


dent of Wellesley received a letter from a prominent suc- 
cessful son, stating that he had learned that two members 
of the faculty had voted for Debs! At Vassar they pre- 
tend to permit freedom of discussion, but they limit the 
Socialist organization to two speakers a year, while they 
place no restriction upon the number of speakers brought 
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n by the Christian Association. A lecture by Albert 
Williams was canceled, upon action of the trus- 
ees, after that friend of the Russian people had given 
testimony before the Overman committee of the 
nited States Senate. A professor at another woman’s 
ollege—she will not permit me to name the place—told 
me a funny story of how the president was visited by a~ 
hundred percent banker, who frightened her with the tid- 
ings that he had unearthed “radical activities” among the 
faculty, and proposed to take action about it before the 
trustees. He had the “goods” in his pocket, he said; and 
after some persuasion, he consented to produce the 
_“goods’”—which proved to consist of a letter from a 
parent, reporting one of the professors as advising a girl 
to read “those Bolshevist and Anarchist magazines, the 
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‘Survey’ and the ‘New Republic’ !” 


CHAPTER LXXXII 
THE HELEN GHOULS ‘ 


I have reserved for a separate chapter our most 

__ active anti-socialist organization, the National Civic Fed- 

eration, a combination of class-conscious capitalists such 

as Elbert H. Gary and Alton B. Parker, with high- 

salaried labor leaders who have sold out their class. Once 

a year these labor leaders are honored with an elaborate 

banquet in New York City, where they listen to patriotic 
speeches from the wholesale corrupters of our public life. _ 

This National Civic Federation has a special department, 

headed by Condé B. Pallen, a Catholic lecturer, the “Com- 

_ mittee for the Study of Revolutionary Movements.” It 

_ runs an elaborate system of espionage, and is perhaps the 

greatest single agency for the brow-beating of college 

professors. 

_ I had special opportunity to observe the workings of 

_ this enterprise, because I served for ten years on the 
executive committee of the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety, which used to receive the special attention of Mr. 
Ralph M. Easley, secretary of the Federation. This gen- 
-tleman subscribed for six copies of our little monthly 
“magazine, and used io quote extracts from it as a means, 
terrifying his backers into parting with their cash. 
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He would list the names of the professors and students 
whom we mentioned, and would stir up college presidents 
and trustees and local business men and newspaper editors 
against them. Some tragedies resulted from this; and 
often it happened that professors and students lost interest 
in our work, and offered no explanation. 

The most prominent of the backers of this Federation 
has been Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, née Helen Gould; one 
of the half dozen children of Jay Gould, the old-time 
railroad wrecker and Wall Street gambler. His other 
children turned out wasters and wantons, but Helen was 
a woman of kind heart, who gave much money to charity, 
and was the darling of the New York newspapers in 
the days of my childhood. She married one of her em- 
ployes, an official in the Gould railroads, and now she has 
swallowed whole the goblin stories of those who live 
by scaring rich people into putang up their money for 
class propaganda. 

I do not mean to say that there are not men and 
women among the “reds” who would be glad to over- 
throw the American government and abolish the consti- 
tution, but I say that such people can only be met and 
overcome by free discussion, based upon an honest re- 
solve to bring social justice into the world. .Also, I. say 
that the peril to our land which these “reds” represent is 
not one per cent of that represented by the big business 
criminals who run the National Civic Federation. I say 
furthermore that the constitution of the United States 
and the good name and credit of our country will not 
suffer as much damage from the propaganda of Lenin 
and Trotsky in a hundred years as they have suffered 
from the system of corruption and terrorism instituted 
by Ralph M. Easley and Condé B. Pallen with the money 
of Helen Gould Shepard. 

When I was in New York I met a man who declared 
that he had been present at a luncheon-party, at which” 
Mrs. Shepard stated that she had pledged her entire for- 
tune to the stamping out of radicalism from our colleges. 
She was maintaining an organization for the carrying on 
of “investigations” into the teaching of social questions, 
and the ousting of those who taught unsound ideas. 
Within the last year Mrs. Shepard herself had caused the 
ousting of two such men. I did not want to repeat 
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se statements without giving Mrs. Shepard-an oppor- 
ity to confirm or deny them, so I wrote her a polite 
ote, asking for an interview. This note was not an- 
__ swered, and a couple of months later I wrote a detailed 
___ letter, in which I stated what I had learned from several 
sources, and asked her to correct the statements if they 
were false. I pointed out that when persons of great 
__wealth spend their money for propaganda, they enter a 
field which is of public concern, and the public has a 
right to be informed as to what they are doing. This 
_____ letter likewise remained unanswered, so I take is as fair to 
__ assume that Mrs. Shepard admits the truth of the state- 
_" ments quoted above. 
_ In these activities she is earnestly supported by her 
husband, who is a trustee of the University of Jabber- 
grab, and last spring was serving on a committee 
_ appointed by the state superintendent of education to 
browbeat the school teachers of the city who were sus- 
pected of unorthodox ideas. The sessions of this com- 
‘mittee were secret, so I was not able to observe Mr. 
Shepard functioning. I have, however, a pretty good pic- 
ture of the Shepard family life, in a letter from a well- 
known Methodist clergyman, who was invited to a din- 
ner-party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Shepard. Their 
conversation was devoted almost exclusively to “the in- 
 tellectuals,’ whom Mrs. Shepard “held responsible for 
_ the present disturbance in the social order.” She gave 
her guest the Lusk committee report—six large volumes, 
in the index of which the author of “The Goose-step” is 
listed as “a violent literary Socialist.” Also, she gave 
him two books attacking modern ideas in religion—which 
-* books are published and distributed upon her bounty. 
Said Mr. Shepard: “It is the business of the preacher to 


converted they will apply the gospel to business. My 
- father was a preacher. What did he know about busi- 
ness?” Mr. Shepard characterized Judge Gary as “the 
savior of the country”; and Mrs. Shepard declared that 
“the Union Theological Seminary is the greatest menace 
to New York City today.” Says the clergyman: “I came 
away with the idea well driven home, that the social 
Gospel is Socialism; that Socialism is Bolshevism; that 
Bolshevism is Atheism; and that nothing but the pure 


preach salvation and let industry alone. When men are 
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individualistic Gospel can save the nation and the world.” 

You may judge from this that it is not a diverting 
experience to be invited to a dinner-party at the home 
of the Shepards. I have before me another document, 


which indicates that it is a still less diverting experience — 


to be invited to a cemetery with Mr. and Mrs. Shepard. 
This document is a four-page leaflet, containing an ad- 
dress signed, “Helen Gould Shepard, ” and headed as 


- follows: 


At the Graves of John More and Betty Taylor, His Wife 


The Cemetery, Roxbury, New York 
August 31, 1920 


Cousins of the More Family: 

We are here today to honor the memory of our ancestors, 
John More and Betty Taylor, his wife, who came from Scotland 
in 1722 and settled in the Catskill Mountains, then a very wild 
region. 


The little speech goes on for three paragraphs, to 
tell about the virtues of the John Mores; after which, 
for five paragraphs is proceeds to implore the cousins 
of the More family not to fall victims to the evil and 
insidious modern “isms” which are “threatening to carry 
us on to utter catastrophe unless the Christians_of the 
nation awaken.” Imagine, if you can, this’ poor, good- 
hearted, feeble-minded rich lady reading a memorial ora- 
tion at the graves of her ancestors, and devoting one- 
fourth of her time to reciting the bugaboo-stories sent 
out in the begging letters of the National Civic Federa- 
tion! Hear a sample paragraph: 


The forces of autocratic barbarism are not confined to the 
Socialists, Anarchists and I. W. W.’s, but the cause of Lenine is 
more actively furthered either frankly or by indirection’ by rad- 
ical, pseudo-intellectual writers, editors, professors, teachers and 
clergymen in our newspapers, magazines, colleges, schools and 
churches, and in some of these the enemies of democratic gov- 
ernment are found to hold the very highest positions. 


You will say that this is ridiculous, and you may say 
that it is negligible; but I assure you that nothing is 
negligible in America that has money. The wage-slaves 
of the railroads of the United States furnish millions of 


dollars every year for Mrs. Shepard to use in circulating 
such drivel, and subsidizing professional intriguers ‘and 
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character‘assassins. I presume that Mrs. Shepard is a 
tender-hearted woman, who would be incapable of killing 
a mouse with her own hands. History reports the same 
thing of Queen Mary; but that did not keep her from 
causing Protestants to be burned at the stake. Moved by 
religious terrors and class arrogance Mrs. Shepard con- 
siders herself justified in setting in motion machinery 
for destroying the careers of men whose only offense 
is that they resent social oppression, and venture here 
and there to raise a feeble voice against it. 

I have before me a letter from one such man, who 
has been blacklisted by the National Civic Federation, and 
in consequence has been hounded from college to college 
throughout the United States; I submit him as an exhibit 
of Mrs. Shepard’s achievements, a scalp which she wears 
at her belt. Or perhaps I might call him a series of scalps, 
since the poor man has lost his job ten times in sixteen 
years. I refrain from giving his name, at his request; he 
says; “I am perfectly capable of accumulating enough 
notoriety for myself without any professional assistance.” 

He goes on to tell about his adventures, one after 
another. He was on the faculty of the Florida State 
College for Women, and was very successful as a teacher, 
but it began to be noticed that his students developed 
Socialist opinions, and the local newspapers took up the 
case, and the board of trustees fired him, in spite of the 
protest of the students. Then he went to Lenox College 
in Iowa, a town which had elected a Socialist mayor. 
“Tn the spring the president called me in and told me that 
he did not want me to think they had decided to drop 
me, but they made no move toward holding me for an- 
other year, so I got another job.” He went to Maryville 
College in Tennessee, and at the end of the second year 
“monied people in the East objected to my writings’’; so 
he was dropped. Next he was dropped at Clark Uni- 
versity, on account of his opposition to the war. He went 
to the University of Kentucky, and after a year of teach- 
ing was invited to give a lecture on Russia by the college 
Y.M.C. A. “The head of the department said it would 
be as much as his job was worth to recommend me for 
reappointment, and that the same would he true of the 
dean and the president; so I was not reappointed.” That 
was the summer of 1919, and he went to DePauw, but 
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before he got started the Chicago “Tribune” got after him, 
so that he was “out of a job before entering upon it.” 

The curious thing about all these experiences is how 
little the professor himself realized the significance of 
them. He wrote me: “My record does not seem to occa- 
sion special suspicion!” Again he said: “There is no 
organized system of control by privilege over American 
education!’ As it happens, I was behind the scenes in 
New York, and heard some mention of this same pro- 
fessor’s name. Some day we shall have a government in 
this country which will indict the heads of the National 
Civic Federation for criminal conspiracy, and then we 
may take a turn at looking into their papers, and this 
professor may learn why it was that the heads of so. 
many colleges suddenly discovered that it would be as 
much as their jobs were worth to recommend him for 
promotion! 

P, S.—It is interesting to note that only three months 
later this young professor had grown wiser. He wfote to 
me again, as follows: 

I have been thinking that I might have to revise my letter to 
you in one point. I said I had never encountered anything like a 
black-list. Now I am not so sure. I had to hunt another job 
this year (just why I am not perfectly sure), but failed in my 
efforts to land anything suitable. A certain proportion of the 
institutions to which J applied answered in such a way as aroused 
no suspicion of anything ulterior. A good many did not answer 
at all, or else merely returned my material. I have a notion 
that some of them have me spotted. In one case where I was 
asked to apply in person, the case was closed in a dubious way, etc. 

We have one supremely successful organization for 
standardizing the thoughts and morals of America, the 
Ku Klux Klan. The reason for its success is that its 
members dress themselves in night-gowns and white hoods, 
and its leaders call themselves Grand Goblins and Im- 
perial Kleagles. These symbols and names of terror have 
proven so effective, that I wonder the idea is not taken 
up by the secret agents and scandal-hounds of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation’s “Committee for Study of Revo- 
lutionary Movements.” I offer the suggestion for what 
it is worth; let them name themselves the Helen Ghouls, 
and let Mr. Condé B. Pallen be known as the Shepard’s 
Watch-dog, and Mr. Ralph M. Easley as the Shepard’s _ 
Crook! I must not suggest this latter name without defi- 
nite reason, so I set aside the next chapter to show you 
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by what devious devices Mr. Easley does his work of 


destroying the reputation of educators who fail to recog- 
nize his plutocratic authority. 


CHAPTER XX XTIL 
THE SHEPARD’S CROOK 


There is at Annandale, New York, an Episcopal! 
church institution called St. Stephen’s College, having as 
its president the Reverend Bernard Iddings Bell, who 
was dean of the cathedral at Fond-du-lac, Wisconsin, for 
five years, and chaplain of the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station during the war. President Bell is a former 
Socialist, who resigned from the Church Socialist Fellow- 
ship at the outbreak of the war, but has not abandoned 
his belief that the way to confute error is to understand 
it and tell the truth about it, instead of to lie about it and 
repress it by force. = 

Immediately after the war the National Civic Feder- 
ation invited Bishop Burch of the Episcopal diocese of 
New York to send delegates to a conference on labor 
conditions, and President Bell was asked to become one 
of the delegates; he declined, and wrote Bishop Burch 
advising him not to send any delegates, “since to do so - 
would be to tie up the church officially with an organ- 
ization which is suspect among most social workers of 
responsibility and reliability.” As a result of this advice, 
Bishop Burch sent no delegates. 

Shortly afterwards word of this came to Mr. Ralph 
M. Easley, and he was furiously incensed against Presi- 
dent Bell. He met President MacCracken of Vassar 
College at a dinner-party, and “in a most violent and un- 
restrained manner” announced that he was going to “get 
this man Bell’; St. Stephen’s College was “full of Bol- 
shevism,” etc. From various other people word came to 
President Bell that Mr. Easley was attacking St. Steph- 
en’s, “in the same violent and unrestrained manner, se- 
lecting especially those persons who were liable to make 
financial contributions to the college.” President Bell 
thereupon wrote Mr. Easley a-very courteous letter, ex- 
plaining that he was under an entire misapprehension con- 
cerning St. Stephen’s, and inviting him to come there 
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and make an investigation of the place, and incidentally _ 


to explain the Civic. Federation’s work to the students. 
Mr. Easley replied that he could not come at once, but 
would take up the matter later. He never did take it up, 
nor did he ever accept the invitation several times re- 
peated by President Bell during the controversy which 
followed. 

What Mr. Easley did was to publish in the “National 
Civic Federation Review” for January, 1920, what Presi- 
dent Bell described as “a vituperative article, based on 
false information and illegitimate deductions.” These 
words were used by President Bell in a letter to Judge 
Alton B. Parker, president of the Civic Federation. 

. Said President Bell: “I do not believe that the Civic 
Federation stands by this kind of thing, and I think it is 
high time that someone takes your publication in hand 
and teaches it the principles of honest journalism.” 
President Bell went on to express his confidence in Judge 
Parker’s belief in honesty and fair play; but apparently 
his confidence was misplaced, for Judge Parker never 
answered this letter, nor any other letter on the subject 
of the misdeeds of Mr. Easley. - What Judge Parker did 
was to show President Bell’s letter, “with violent indigna- 
tion,” to the general counsel of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in the Metropolitan Club of New 
York, known as the “Millionaires.” He was surprised to 
learn that this gentleman was a trustee of St. Stephen’s, 
and that he stood by President Bell. The trustee under- 
took to obtain from President Bell a detailed statement 
of the falsehoods in Mr. Easley’s article. So President 
Bell wrote to his trustee, pointing out a series of ten 
false statements and inferences in Mr. Easley’s attack 
upon the college. I don’t suppose the reader will wish to 
go into these details; suffice it to say that the clergyman 
proved his case thoroughly, and that his bill of com- 
plaint traveled by way of the trustee and Judge Parker to 
Mr. Easley, who wrote to President Bell, stating that he 


was turning the whole correspondence over “to a commit- | 


tee composed of members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church who are interesting themselves in the subject of 
the extent. to which the revolutionary forces have per- 
meated that church.” 


This committee consisted of an obscure lawyer by — 


¥ 


we 
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the name of Townsend, an Episcopal clergyman by the 
name of Carstensen, and Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, a New 
York lawyer, whose excuse is that he is eighty-two years 
of age. Dr. Carstensen was courteous enough to advise 
President Bell that he was serving on this committee, and 
asked that an anti-Bolshevist army officer should be per- 
mitted to address the students of St. Stephen’s College— 
which request President Bell cheerfully. granted. 

About this time happened one of the those mysterious 
things which may always be counted upon to happen 
when you are dealing with the Helen Ghouls and the 
Shepard’s Crooks. Somehow or other the news of the 
affair gets to the capitalist press; somehow the capitalist 
press comes into possession of the complete documents— 
of one side of the case! This time it was the New York 
“World” which learned that a committee of the National 
Civic Federation was preparing a report on Bolshevism 
at St. Stephen’s, and the “World” published this report 


‘upon its front page. Dr. Carstensen, who in the mean- 


time had visited St. Stephen’s, wrote to President Bell 
that he had refused to sign the report. He added that 
the report was about to be issued officially by the National 
Civic Federation; to which President Bell replied, ex- 
pressing doubt that the report would be officially issued. 
The publication in the New York “World” had raised a 
storm among the supporters of St. Stephen’s; and, said 
President Bell, “Easley is not fond of making charges 
the responsibility for which he cannot easily disavow, 
when he discovers that he has done something unpop- 
ular.” 

Sure enough, when one of the trustees of the National 
Civic Federation came out in the “World” supporting 
President Bell, Mr. Easley suddenly stepped from under! 
He publicly denied that he had anything to do with the 
attack on St. Stephen’s, and declared that the committee 
had no connection with the National Civic Federation, 
but that the members of the committee alone were re- 
sponsible for what they had done! Imagine, if you can, 
the chagrin of poor Mr. Eighty-two-year-old Everett P. 
Wheeler! Mr. Wheeler. wrote to President Bell_to ex- 
plain that he had nothing to do with the publication, that 
he had protested against it to the New York “World,” 
and that he considered it “a shameful abuse by a great 
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newspaper.” The purpose of the committee, said Mr. 
Wheeler, had been to act toward President Bell “as 
Christian brethren, and to give you every opportunity to 
explain your position. We are not without hope that we 
may convince you that you have erred.” 

' So you can see what has happened; poor Mr. Wheeler 
blames the New York “World,” but his aged mind does 
not go back to the question of who supplied the “World” 
with the data of which it made use. Who was it, do you 
think? Was it the Shepard’s Crook, employing the 
name and reputation of an aged dotard, once a vigorous 
reformer, as a means to assail a liberal teacher and 
clergyman? Telling Mr. Wheeler that he is serving on a 
committee of the National Civic Federation, and that the 
purpose of this committee is to prepare an appeal to 
President Bell, in the hope of convincing him that he has 
erred; and then secretly permitting this confidential ma- 
terial to reach the New York “World”; and finally when 
he sees that his charges have overshot the mark, disavow- 
ing his aged tool, and leaving him exposed to public con- 
tempt ! 

I conclude with President Bell’s summary of what 
this story shows about Mr. Ralph M. Easley :° 


1. His willingness to attack an institution and a person be- 
cause of personal bias, and to involve the National Civic Federa- . 
tion in the task of pulling his personal chestnuts out of the fire, 

2. The absurdity of his contention that his society has never 
attacked individuals. 

3. His absolute lack of courtesy in correspondence. 

4. His willingness to circulate sub rosa information about 
people whom he does not like, and when caught at it to deny re- 
sponsibility in the name of himself and of his Federation. 

His using of other people for his purposes, telling them 
only what he wishes of the controversies in which he seeks to en- 
gage their aid. This is especially plain in his refusal to tell the 
committee headed by Mr. Wheeler that this college was welcoming 
investigation and that it had invited him to investigate for himself 
or send others to investigate. If Mr. Wheeler had known all this 
it would have thrown an entirely different emphasis upon ‘the 
whole situation. 
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__ The reader will be ready by this time with the ques- 
_ tion: are there no.free colleges whatever in America, no 
institutions of higher learning where truth is sought and 
respected? There are a few, and we have now to give 
them credit. 
We have heard Mrs, Helen Gould Shepard declaring 
at her dinner-table that “the Union Theological Seminary 
is the greatest menace to New York City today.” Trans- 
lated into commonsense, this means that there are pro- 
fessors at this institution who have come to realize the- 
futility of basing the moral standards of mankind upon 
_a literal acceptance of fairy stories, the product of the 
_ child-mind of the race; also-who have read the words of 
_ Jesus about the impossibility of serving both God and 
Mammon. | : 
Among these revolutionary theologians is Harry F. | 
Ward, secretary of the Social Service Federation of the 
Methodist church. Dr. Ward was active in protest against 
_ the crimes of Judge Gary during the recent steel strike, | 
and as a result fell victim to the Helen Ghouls. A man 
called upon him, being obviously not of the idealist type, 
but representing himself as a lecturer on Bolshevism, 
_ wishing to verify certain facts. After a brief conversa- 
tion Dr. Ward gave the man a “calling-down,” telling 
him that he was utterly ignorant of the subject with 
_ which he pretended to deal. Not long afterwards Dr. 
Ward learned of a document, issued by the National Civic 
Federation, but bearing no name, and accompanied by a 
request for its return after reading. It was’ being sub- 
- mitted to open shop employers and propagandists, and 
~ used as a means of money-getting: an alleged interview 
with Ward, in which he was represented as having said 
that Christianity would soon pass away, and Bolshevism 
take its place; the full absurdity of which statement you 
~ could-not realize unless you had the fortune to know 
this passionately earnest Christian clergyman. Ward had 
“mentioned a young Y. M. C. A. man named Hecker, as 
one who had first-hand knowledge of the Seattle strike, 
and this document named Hecker, and was used to pro- 
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cure his discharge. It was also used to bar Jerome Davis — 
from Chautauqua platforms. When a committee of the 
Inter-church Federation called upon Judge Gary, they 
found the document on his desk, and he quoted from it 
liberally. Also it was in the hands of Chancellor Buchtel “s 
of Denver University when he barred Harry Ward from 

speaking. So far extends the reach of the Shepard’s 


Crook! =a 

There are other places in the country in which the y 
revolutionary leaven of Jesus is working. There is the ig 
Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown, Connecticut, a 


place of open-mindedness and fine idealism, presided over 


by Dean W. P. Ladd. Wild rumors were spread concern- ee 
ing Bolshevist activities, and the grand duke of the trus- = 
tees, Mr. Nettleton, president of the New Haven Gas B 


Company, took up the fight. One of the charges was that 
the dean belonged to the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy—among whose members are fifteen bishops 
of the Episcopal church! The investigating committee of 
the trustees decided that it was unwise for the dean and 

members of the faculty to belong to this organization. 
They qualified their statement, “in the present state of 
the public mind, and from the standpoint of the citizen 
of the world” ; to which Dean Ladd makes the pungent 
comment: “One would have thought that even a citizen 
of the world would prefer that a member of the faculty 
of a Christian divinity school should regulate his con- 
duct, not with reference to the world and the prevailing 
state of the public mind, but according to the principles 
of the religion which he professes.” Also the committee ~ 
laid down the rule: “We cannot for a moment permit 
any action or influence of theirs (the faculty), as teachers, 
which would seem to develop Socialism as a_ political 
idea.” And further, the committee laid down the rule: a 
“What the teachings of the School shall be and how they ,. 
shall be taught, and under what influences the students 
shall live are matters for (the trustees), if not entirely, 
at least in co-operation with the dean and the faculty.” 

Dean Ladd issued a counter statement, in which he 

frankly and completely differs from this policy, and 
declares that he will not follow it. He says: 


= 


I cannot while I remain dean of the School be a party to a. ea 
policy so entirely at variance with my own judgment and con- = 
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ction of what is right. The Berkeley Divinity School is, of 
course, desperately in need of money. And trustees and others 
. repeatedly said that no money will be forthcoming so long 

as our present policy continues. I hope this is not so. But if the 
ool has to die in a losing fight for a policy, one feature of 

ch is to try to make justice and love the controlling motive 

in all social conditions, I am quite ready to say, with Bishop 
rewster, “Then fet it die!” Better so to die than to live on 


osperously in an attitude of subservience and compromise. 


__ The school still lives; but you may judge the drawing- 
wer of social idealism in America today by the fact 
that it has only fifteen students. It has to exist by gifts, 
because its trustees invested most of its funds in the 

_ shares of the New Haven Railroad! : 
_ Also at Oberlin, Ohio, is an old college under re- 

ious auspices, struggling hard to preserve the high 
_ traditions of its abolitionist founders. From its beginning 
in 1833 it admitted women and Negroes, and its internal 
_ affairs have always been controlled by its faculty. Ap- 
-pointments are made by the faculty and ratified by the 
trustees, and so far the trustees have behaved themselves. 
During the war they tried to drive out a professor on 
_ the ground that he was pro-German, but they were only 


able to get one faculty vote for the proposal, and so 


were forced to drop it. A professor at Oberlin writes 


me that the faculty is conservative, as in all other col- 
_leges, and they naturally try to appoint only those who 
‘conform; “but if a mistake is made there is never a 
thing said to coerce his freedom in the class or out.” 
As a consequence, this professor has ventured to advise 
his classes to read “The Brass Check.” When the 
‘librarian declared that the library had no funds with 
which to subscribe to the New York “Call,” the professor 
of Hebrew advised him to take the money from the 
“Old Testament fund,” explaining quite correctly that 
‘the Old Testament is a book of prophecy.” ee 
Also, in Denver is the Iliff School of Theology of the 
Methodist church, where several young professors are 
following the example of the dangerous Harry Ward. 
When Ward was barred from speaking by Chancellor 
Buchtel, they brought him across the street and trium- 
hantly listened to his message. When I came to Denver 

ey welcomed me in a church, and told me the story 


. 
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of their struggle against the infinite corruption enthroned 
in Denver politics, and worshipped in Denver churches. © 

And then, I must not overlook the Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege, located at Springfield, Massachusetts, which through 
some freak of chance has secured a phenomenal president 
in L. L. Doggett, who brought his old Oberlin professor, 
Ballantine, to teach some truth about the Bible, and thus 
caused anguish to the orthodox. The war brought Presi- 
dent Doggett to the conclusion that the world cannot be 
saved by prayer and Indian clubs, and he went abroad 
and got into touch with the London School of Economics, 
and other European progressives, and came back and 
founded an “industrial course,” in the face of bitter op- 
position from a solemn, prayerful and gymnastic faculty. 
The pious morons in the Association are fighting him 
tooth and nail, and have, of course, curtailed their gifts 
to the college. President Doggett has taken up an endow- 
ment campaign of his own, and I cheerfully give him 


_this “boost,” though I fear it may do him more harm than 


good! 

This part of my story would not be complete unless 
I paid tribute to the Church League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, and to the tireless services of Richard W. Hogue, 
an Episcopal clergyman who was kicked .out of his 
church and-his open forum in Baltimore, and now travels 
over the country, gathering groups of theological stu- 
dents and Y. M. C. A. workers, and preaching to them 
the real gospel of the crucified proletarian. He tells me 
that he finds increasing welcome; he tells of several little 


colleges throughout the Middle West, whose faculties— — 


and in one or two cases, the pres’'dents—believe in free 
discussion, and have given him a hearing. 
Also, there is one free law school in America—at 


Harvard. ‘We have seen Dean Pound and Professors 


Frankfurter, Sayre and Chafee taking a bold stand for 
freedom of speech. These men fearlessly teach the evo- 
lution of law, and suggest to their students the possibility 
of improvement in American institutions. Thus, from the 
last report of Dean Pound I quote a few scattered sen- 
tences, just to give you an idea of the tone: 


A clear body of law has grown up already as the result of 
the experience of a generation in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a body of law is forming under our eyes through the 


~ 
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administration of workmen’s compensation acts by industrial com- 
missions, and the exigencies of general peace and good order, if 
nothing else, must lead before long to a new body of law govern- 
ing industrial disputes. . . . . Collective bargaining is likely to 
compel us to think over again the whole subject of juristic per- 
sonality in Anglo-American law. Criminal law and procedure 
call for the best efforts of thoroughly trained common-law law- 
yers acquainted with the social science of today... . . . For much 
that we have had to study and to teach in the immediate past is 
already yielding in importance to these new elements in the legal 
system. Much of our nineteenth-century law will presently be as 
obsolete as the learning of real actions and of the feudal law of 
estates in land which held so large a place in the curriculum of 
the Law School a century ago, or the elaborate and involved 
procedural law which was so important fifty years later, or the 
pedantic law of bailments which has given way to a modern doc- 
trine of the obligations of public service. 


Needless to say, such utterances as this, from such a 
source, are the cause of continually increasing distress to 
the legal retainers of our plutocracy! 

Also, there is a New England college of considerable 
reputation, whose president has taken a firm stand for 
open-mindedness, and that is Amherst. President Meikel- 
john was one of the live men who got out of Brown when 
it began to die. He is now trying to make one small 
college in which young men are taught to think, instead 
of just to believe in dogmas. He is in the midst of a 
fight with reactionary trustees; in 1920 they asked for his 
resignation, but he consulted a lawyer and told them they 
had no authority in the premises. He is still in office, 
for how long I do not know. 

Also, there is Swarthmore, in Pennsylvania, in which 
some professors are making a brave struggle. This is 
an old co-educational institution established by the 
Quakers, a sect which had more than its share of persecu- 
tion, and took pains to provide for freedom of opinion. 
But now the Quakers have become rich, and there is a 
new kind of persecution in the world, and shall they per- 
mit freedom of opinion about special privilege? That 
Swarthmore has not been entirely liberal, you may judge 
from the fact that its most conspicuous graduates are 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, who smashed the steel 


- strike with his Cossacks, and Attorney-General Palmer, 


who killed and buried the constitution of the United 
States. The thousands of alleged radicals and helpless 
foreigners who had their heads cracked by Mr. Palmer’s 
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thugs will appreciate the gay humor of the fact that this 
gentleman is a devout and active Quaker! 

Governor Sproul gave to Swarthmore an astronomical 
observatory; the stars are a long way off, and the gov- 
ernor is not afraid of anything that might be discovered 
there. But Professor Robert C. Brooks of Swarthmore 
put his sociological telescope upon Delaware County, in 
which the college is located, and drew a diagram of the 
“Sury wheel system,” whereby the big political crooks 
managed to. keep themselves out of jail. Certain men of 
wealth came to the president of Swarthmore, saying: 
“Here we have given five millions, and we can’t do it 
with a man like Brooks running round and stirring up 
trouble”; so the president had a “frank talk” with Pro- 
fessor Brooks. 

Nevertheless, some professors are holding on both to 
their convictions and their jobs, and so the place is re- 
garded as a “hot-bed.”’ There is a professor of philoso- 
phy, who is using modern literature as adoor to Plato, 
and tells the students to read “Man and Superman” and 
“The Spoon River Anthology.” He got from this ex- 
periment a lively response; some of the boys and girls 
were shocked, but they asked questions, and presently 
began to think for themselves, and discovered that think- 
ing is a thrilling experience. I am told that the librarian 
of the college stays shocked. Never before had he heard 
of students in college being taught from a book like 
“The Spoon River Anthology.” 

There is also one state institution which deserves men- 
tion—the University of North Carolina, sometimes called 
the “Wisconsin of the South.” Richard Hogue tells me 
that he was permitted to explain the meaning of indus- 
trial democracy to the students of this institution. . I 
wrote one of the professors and received from him a let- 
ter, assuring me that here was a place, having some twen- 
ty-five hundred students, which was both free and demo- 
cratic. I thought I would test the matter a little, so I 
asked him whether a professor who was an avowed So- 
cialist would be tolerated; and whether the modern So- 
cialist movement was adequately explained to the students. 
My correspondent replied that he himself was a “Chris- 
tian Socialist,’ but that he did not mean “as Bouck 
White sees it, or even as Ward sees it.” Headds: “My 
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is that the destructive radical is a chap with a 
screw loose somewhere—with a twist in his intelligence 
or with an excess of inflammable emotion. Oftimes he 
has intellect and courage, but is emotionally unbalanced, 
like Scott Nearing, for instance. Or he is intelligent 
id deliberately destructive like Foster.” In comment on 
he above I will merely state my own opinion; first, that 
: Scott Nearing is the ablest economist in the United States 
today; and second, that William Z. Foster is a very 
constructive force in the American labor movement. _— 
I have letters from several other professors, who are 
sure that their institutions are free, and I tested them 
_also with these questions. You will be amused to know 
‘that one of them was a professor at the University of 
_ Pennsylvania! He stated that professors known to be 
Socialists would be permitted to teach “as scientific | 
scholars. I suppose if they devoted their time to propa- 


ganda they would properly be eliminated.” Of course 
a0 mention is made of the many professors at the Uni- 
_versity of Pennsylvania who devote their time to capitalist 
Se propaganda—such as for example, Meade, Conway, Hess, 
Johnson and Huebner. . 

< Some of the professors who seceded from Columbia 
- University, including James Harvey Robinson, Charles 

A. Beard and Thorstein Veblen, organized a free insti- 
— tution known as the New School for Social Research; it 
was to cater to students who really wished to study, and 
to dispense with all the flummeries, including examina- 
-tions and degrees. The enterprise has not proved a fi- 
nancial success, for a peculiar reason. The capitalist 
system does not permit people to study for the luxury of 
- possessing knowledge; the purpose of study is to earn 
-. a living, and to that end you have to have a certificate 
‘that you have studied. In other words, you must go to 
an institution which fits as a cog in the educational ma- 
chine. The New School for Social Research has on its 
teaching staff half a dozen of the best minds in America, 
and its purpose is really to teach people to think; there- 
fore I give it a free “boost,” and advise you that its ad- 
dress is 465 West 23rd Street, New York. 
There was another free college in America; it didn’t 
last long, but I mention it because it was a gallant effort, 


rs and offers a model for the future. It was known as Wire 
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City College, and had a beautiful location in a big house 
high up on the banks of the Missouri River at Leaven- 
worth; Kansas. Its professors, and likewise its students, 
were military prisoners of the United States government, 
and they proceeded to organize themselves, forming a real- 
ly free college, governed by its students and faculty. All 
the teachers were elected by the students, and ran the 
class until they were deposed; all the papers were volun- 
tary, there were no examinations, and—most vital this 
difference from other colleges—all the students studied. 
There was a secret brary of three hundred radical 
at books, in addition to the prison library of seven thousand 
: respectable books. The library reading room was the 
lavatory. There were lectures every evening from seven 
to eight; on Monday English was taught by H. Austin 
Simons, a former reporter for the Hearst newspapers; on 
i, Tuesday logic was taught by Carl Haessler, now managing ~~ 
o6) : editor of the Federated Press; on Wednesday economics 
ay was taught by Carlton Rodolf, secrétary of the Marx In- 
: stitute of New York. (His students decided that he was 
too technical, so they fired him.) There was also Clark 
- Getts, later connected with the Federated Press. On 
Thursday biology was taught by George Schmieder, for- 
mer high school teacher and graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania; on Friday philosophy was taught by 
Haessler; and on Saturday there were discussions. 

The college published a paper, the “Wire City Week- 
ly,” also a bulletin, clandestinely made on prison typewrit- 
ers; the time-schedules were printed by a conscientious 
objector in the prison printery. The institution was con- 
ducted for several months, until finally the authorities 
found out about it, and almost the entire faculty was 
kidnapped and carried off to Alcatraz Island, and almost 
the entire student body to Fort Douglas, Utah. So far 
as I know, this is the only college in America which has 
thus been dealt with; but no doubt the interlocking direc- 
torate has made note of the plan, and if free colleges 
should continue to spring up, we shall get used to the 
wholesale disappearance of college faculties and students. 
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wa CHAPTER LXXXV_ 
THE ACADEMIC RABBITS ; 


There are, of course, a large number of individual 
professors in institutions of higher learning who take their 
stand for what they believe to be the truth, and risk their 
_ jobs and chances of promotion, I have mentioned the 
existence of eight “renommir professoren.” At Wellesley 
is Vida Scudder, who “gets by” because she is a devout 
Episcopalian; also Professor Ellen Hayes, who “gets by” 
because she is old, and because she teaches astronomy. 
These reasons are not my guesses, but were the statements 
of the president of the college, when she was asked at 
a women’s club in Denver why she kept a notorious So- 
cialist and labor agitator on her faculty. © 
_ Professor Hayes got this reputation by running for 
office on the Socialist party ticket; I visited her on my 
trip, and heard some funny stories. Here is one of the 
sweetest and most lovable. old ladies you ever met, who 
-is not mealy-mouthed about her belief in the right and 
_ destiny of the workers to control the world’s industry 
for their own benefit. She deliberately lives in a working- 
lass neighborhood—with rather comical results. Her 
neignuc“s.are in awe of her, because she is a college pro- 
fessor, and a s4le_afraid of her, because of her bad 
eputation; the one way she might get to know them, 
thre sh the church, is not available, because Professor 
_ Hayes™s a scientist. 
Be. On the other side of the continent is Guido Marx of 
Stanford, who shamelessly avows his sympathy with the 
- co-operative movement, and likewise with faculty control 
of universities. Professor Marx, it is amusing to notice, 
teaches mechanical engineering, a subject almost as safe 
as the stars. If there is a single professor in the United 
States who teaches political economy and admits himself 
-_a Socialist, that professor is a needle which I have been 
unable to find in our academic hay-stack. 
Of course there are many radicals who conceal their 
views, and judiciously try to open the minds of their 
students without putting any label upon themselves. I 
have told in “The Profits of Religion” about Jowett at 
Oxford, who got by with the Apostles’ Creed whenever 
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he had to recite it in public, by inserting the words 


““used to” between the words “I believe,’ saying the in-— 


serted words under his breath, thus: “I used to believe - 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” I en- 
countered several college professors who have equally 
ingenious devices for salving their consciences -in their 
unhappy situation. I might terrify the plutocratic world 
by stating that I know two presidents of small colleges 
in the United States, who in their own homes and among 
their trusted friends -are real “reds.” One of them, a 
young man recently appointed, was asked by his assembled 
trustees: ‘What are your views on property questions?” 
He answered, with an easy smile: “I fear I am far too 
conservative for a man of thirty-seven’—and he got by 
with that! The other one is head of a woman’s college,— 
and was asked by her trustees: “Are you a Socialist?” 
She said to me: “I could answer no with a perfectly 
good conscience, for I had just made up my mind that 
I am a convert to the Soviet form of political and indus- 
trial organization!” 


Of course, it is perfectly possible to teach modern — 


ideas without the labels, and to open the minds of your 
students by seeing that they hear both sides of every case. 
{f you avoid the extremely crucial questions, such as the 
I. W, W. and Russia, you can get by with this in the’ 
majority of institutions, especially if you eschew outside 
activities and never get into the newspapers. Many pro- 
fessors are doing this, others have tried and slipped up, 
and have sacrificed promotion and security. Many pro- 
fessors are rovers in the academic world, staying in one 
place for two or three years, and when they are not able 
to stand it any more, moving on. There is an infinite 


variety of degrees and shadings in such cases; conditions — 


differ with institutions, and with subjects taught, and 


with individual teachers. Some “get away” with what _ 


others dare not attempt. Some spoil their chances by 
bad manners or bad judgment; and, of course, many 
others are accused of doing this. You will seldom find 
a fight over a question of academic freedom where there 


are not other factors present or alleged, personal weak- 
“nesses or eccentricities. It is always easy to find defects 


in the characters and temperaments of persons whose ideas 
are offensive to us. 
29 


_ of this sort—they are “rationalizations”; and the masters 
of our educational system have provided an elaborate set 
of “rationalizations” for college professors who wish to 
avoid the painful duty of being heroes. They will be 
loyal to the institution and to their colleagues. They 
_ will be scholars and not propagandists. They will be 
judicious, instead of being “emotionally unbalanced, like 
- Scott Nearing.” They will argue that their specialty is 
_ one of unusual importance, and they are privileged beings, 
set apart to work at that. Or they will plead that social - 
evolution takes a long time, and that every man’s first © 
duty is to look out for his wife and children. These, 
too, are phrases which I heard over and over again, and 
they reveal the psychology of the academic rabbits. You 
will perhaps be interested to meet one of these rabbits, 
so here is part of a letter written by a professor in a 
large college in New York City: + 


ss I do not believe that there is a single group of “special privi- 
lege.” The human race is made up of people who are looking 
after their own interests first—some with energy and ability, some 
with weakness and folly, but not with less singleness of purpose. 
_ All stich groups, in so far as they have ability enough, want to 


This is perfectly natural... . . Of course the big book corpo- 
_ rations work for the promotion of their friends just as you and I 
do. If they put bad people into the schools and colleges it is the 
: fault of the employing agencies. d ; 
_ Before I conclude this chapter I ought to mention one 
hopeful incident which happened at Lafayette College, a 
___ religious institution located at Easton, Pennsylvania. The 
president of this institution, MacCracken, is a product of 
_ the University of Jabbergrab; he was professor of politics’ 
there for twelve years, and has five honorary degrees. He 
has as the grand duke of his trustees the president of the 
- Hazleton National Bank and the Hazleton Iron Works; 
and as first assistant he has Mr. Fred Morgan Kirby, 
_ president of the Woolworth stores, also of a bank and a 
railroad ; a high-up interlocking director in railroads, lum-_ 
ber, insurance, gas and electricity. Mr. Kirby decided 
at he did not like modern ideas, so he gave a hundred 
thousand dollars to Lafayette, to furnish a salary of seven 
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thousand a year for the teaching of “civil rights”; very 
carefully laying down his definition—“‘those absolute rights 
of persons, such as... . the right to acquire and enjoy 
property as regulated and protected by law.’’ Also he 
declared his purpose: 


That the fallacies of Socialism and kindred theories and 
practises which tend to hamper and discourage and throttle indi- 
vidual effort, and individual energy, may be exposed and avoided 
Serge with a firm belief that the protection of the civil rights 
of individuals has contributed greatly to the advancement of the 
nation and that the encroachments, and threatened encroachments 
on these rights will imperil the country, and destroy the pros- 
perity and happiness of our people, I, Fred Morgan Kirby, give to 
Lafayette College, etc. 


These are high-sounding legal phrases, and we shall 
understand the situation better 1f we put them into plai. 
business English, as follows: 


I, Fred Morgan Kirby, having become owner of a chain of 
hundreds of stores throughout the United States, and wishing to 
have my descendants own these stores forever, seek to provide that 
the wage-slaves who work in these stores shall never organize, 
but shall come to be hired as individuals under the competitive- 
wage system. To this end I wish to hire a man to teach in 4 
college that any proposition to have the Woolworth stores owned 
by the public, or democratically run by the people*who work in 
the stores, will imperil the country and destroy the. prosperity and 
happiness of America. 


Mr. Kirby thought that seven thousand a year ought 
to buy a real high-up professor of political science, and 
his college president invited a young professor of a lead- 
ing university, who asks mé to omit his name in telling 
the story. This professor boldly asked for an opportu- 
nity to discuss the question with Mr. Kirby himself, so 
they sat down to luncheon, the grand duke and his 
university president and this young supposed-to-be rab- 
bit. The supposed-to-be rabbit suggested that it might 
not be quite fair to lay down to a man of science exactly 
what he should teach forever after; which surprised Mr. 
Kirby, and rather hurt his feelings. He said that when 
he hired a salesman, he told him what to say and how to 
say it. Mr. Kirby is a nice, amiable old business gen- 
tleman, and he asked, plaintively: “Why can’t I employ 
a college professor to sell my opinions?” The pro- 
fessor, who is a lawyer, said that he should be very he 
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to become Mr. Kirby’s attorney if invited. He would 
give up teaching work and advocate Mr. Kirby’s ideas— 
only the fee which Mr. Kirby offered was insufficient for 
a lawyer, and he would regard that merely as a retaining 
fee. Then the professor turned to President Mac- — 
Cracken, asking him if he did not think that possibly the 
terms of the bequest might have a tendency to controt 
the opinions of the professor who accepted the chair. 
President MacCracken answered naively that he had never 
thought of that. Such a dear, innocent college president 
_-—he had given an honorary degree to A. Mitchell Palme: — 
only a year before this! 

' The deal with this professor did not go through, 
~and—here is the significant part of the story—President 
MacGracken asked one university after another to rec- 
ommend a man for that chair, and not one would do it; 
not one economist of standing could be found who would 
accept seven thousand dollars a year to become the sales- 
man of Mr. Kirby’s ideas! In the end they had to take 
an obscure lawyer from Washington, whom no one had 
ever heard of before, or has ever heard of since. That 
_is encouraging—except for the poor students at Lafay- 
ette, who are innocently swallowing Mr. Kirby’s poison! 


4 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


We come now to one of the most important aspects 
of American education, the movement of the workers: to 
take charge of their own minds. We have surveyed the 
- field, and seen that our great universities and small col- 
leges, with negligibly few exceptions, represent education 
of the people by the plutocracy for the plutocracy. As 
the class struggle intensifies, it naturally occurs to the ex- 
_ ploited classes to have an educational system of their 
-. own, to be run by them for their own benefit. This is 
the movement known as Workers’ Education. 

_ [have been protesting in this book against class con- 
‘trol of thinking. So the average American reader will 
be moved to say: “You object to capitalist class educa- 
— tion, but now you are going to favor working class edu- 
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cation!" There are a few words to be said on this sub- 
ject before we enter the workers’ colleges. ° 
Let us assume for a moment that, human nature being 
‘what it is, and the forces of capitalism being what. they 
are, we have to have some kind of class control of edu- | 
cation. Which would be preferable, capitalist class edu- 
cation or working class education? The first point in 
‘reply i is that the workers outnumber the capitalists in our 
society by a hundred to one; education for the benefit of 
the workers would be, therefore, education for the benefit 
of a hundred times as many people. The next point is 
that the workers extend to all capitalists a cordial invita- 
tion to become workers; whereas the capitalists extend 
no such invitation to the workers. They may, of course, 
do it in Fourth of July speeches and political campaign = 
platforms, but in everyday life they do everything pos- — 
sible to keep the workers from becoming capitalists, and. 
compel them to remain workers. If the capitalists were 
to accept the invitation of the workers and become work- 
_ ers, we should have classes abolished in our society, and 
our workers’ education would be education for the benefit 
of all. 

' For this reason the program of the workers is gener- 
ous and free, whereas that of the capitalists is selfish and 
repressive. The worker is able to tace the truth, while 
the capitalist dares not face it, The worker has every-_ 
thing to gain by the truth, while the capitalist has every- 
thing to lose. So it happens that if you compare workers’ 
colleges with capitalist colleges, you invariably find this no 
difference: the workers’ college believes in free discus- ae 
sion, and will hear anybody argue about any question; ~ 
whereas the capitalist college fears free discussion, and _ 
invents a hundred pretexts to keep the other side from 
being heard. I have shown you everywhere throughout 
the country representatives of the working class being —_ 
denied an opportunity to present their point of view to 
the students in capitalist colleges. I have never heard of 
a capitalist being denied an opportunity to explain his 
point of view to the students of workers’ colleges; on the 
contrary, [ have known of many cases of capitalists, or 
representatives of capitalism, being invited to debate, and 
finding some excuse to decline the invitation. 

In the above discussion I am using the word “work- 
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ers” in the intelligent, revolutionary sense. I do not 

‘mean the men who dig ditches or who run machines; I 
_ mean workers of hand or brain, all those men and women 
who do the useful and necessary work of the world, 
whether it be digging ditches or surveying them, tending 
machines or inventing them, sweeping out the buildings 
_ ofa college, or teaching in its class-rooms, or determining 
_ its policies. I am using the term workers in contradis- 
tinction to the owners, those who live by monopolizing 
_ the means whereby other men live, and. exacting from 
the others a tribute for the right to work. Also, I should 
_ explain that when I speak of labor, I do not mean the old- 
style labor unions which hold the field today. I perfectly 
_well understand that they are products of capitalism, 
animated by the greeds and jealousies of the profit sys-- 
_ tem. Little by little, however, these labor unions are 
_ forced to widen their boundaries, to combine and take in 
_ larger groups of the workers; and at the same time they 
_ broaden their ideals, and approach the revolutionary point 
— of view, which understands by social justice the right of 
all workers to access to the sources of wealth, and under- 
stands by freedom the right of all men to agitate, educate 
_and organize for a society in which-no man exploits his 
fellows. | 

In college after college we have seen the brains of the 
working class stolen away from them; we have seen young 
men and women who come from the working class, and 
_who should fight for their class and save it, being seduced 
by the dress-suit bribe, the flummeries and snobberies of 
academic life, and becoming traitors to their class, be- 
trayers and even murderers of their class. So come the 
organized workers to save their own; to teach their sons 
and daughters, first, class loyalty, and through that, loy- 
 alty to truth and social justice. Such is the meaning of 
Workers’ Education. 
We have seen the capitalist college reveal its true 
colors on many occasions; but never does it reveal it more 
_ plainly than when the workers proceed to organize their — 
own educational system. I have shown you Professor 
_ Egbert, Director of University Extension and Director 
_ of the School of Business of Columbia University, dis- 
playing himself to the extent of three columns in the New 
— York “Times,” announcing that “workers’ education has 
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” 


virtually broken down in America.” But the interlocking 
professors do not content themselves with lying about 
laber education in the capitalist press; they and their mas- 
ters intrigue against it, they boycott it, they turn loose 
their slander factories, their Helen Ghouls and “hundred 
percent” mobs against it. We have seen the typewriters 
and the teachers of the Rand School of Social Science 
being thrown down the stairs. We shall see profes- 
sors of capitalist colleges being, figuratively speaking, 
thrown down the stairs for venturing to help in labor 
education. 

Let us take, for example, the experience of the 
Workers’ College of Minneapolis, narrated in an affidavit 
by E. H. H. Holman, chairman of the education com- 
mittee of some of the labor unions. The Workers’ Col- 
lege of Minneapolis laid down a very moderate program: 

It is hereby proposed to organize an educational program for 
the workers of Minneapolis, under their own control, through 
whicn such educational work will be undertaken as will better fit 
them to serve society through a wider comprehension of social 
problems, through an understanding of the technique of industrial 
production, and through a better knowledge of the labor problem 
in general, thus to be in position to act effectively in the solution 
of pressing problems that grip the world today. 

Not such a bad statement, you may concede. This 
statement was adopted in December, 1920, and classes 
were organized, among them a class in public speaking. 
Professor T. P. Beyer of Hamline University was asked 
to take charge of this class, and he did so. There were 


protests in the newspapers of the Twin Cities, and several 


of the interlocking regents of Hamline gave newspaper 
interviews registering their indignation. It had been 
stated in the contract with Professor Beyer that he was 
not expected “to advocate any theories or further any 
propaganda.” Nevertheless, the grand dukes of Hamline 
spoke, and Professor Beyer withdrew. Shortly after- 
wards Mr. Holman happened to meet President Kerfoot 
of Hamline University, a Methodist clergyman holding 
three honorary degrees; and this gentleman said that “it 
would never do” to have one of his professors linked 
up with radicals. “Those who contribute the money to 
support Hamline would never stand for it.” 

Again in Topeka, Kansas, the labor men were con- 
ducting an open forum, and considering the project for 
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a labor college. Some of the professors from Washburn 
College took to attending this forum, and meeting these 
labor leaders. The interlocking newspapers made a scan- 
dal out of it, the intrigue being conducted by the secretary 


of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, who - 


was maintaining a black-list against union men. One of 
the professors at Washburn College received a threaten- 
ing letter; it was supposed to have come from the labor 
group, but manifestly it came from this “M & M” agent, 
or some of his spies. Anyway, the Washburn College 
_ professors were compelled to cease attending the open 
forum. 

In Denver the president of the newly organized labor 
college applied for the use of some of the high school 
buildings, in the evening. The request was turned down, 
on the ground that the college was too radical; if the au- 
thorities allowed working-class people to meet in the 
schools, they must also allow the capitalists to meet. In 
Denver, you see, they have never opened the schools for 
free discussion, or for teaching the people anything ex- 
cept what the politicians approve. In this case the school 
authorities said that they would allow the use of the 


rooms, provided they were allowed to appoint the in- — 


-structors! | 

Johns Hopkins University moved out to its magnifi- 
cent new site at Homewood, which it had obtained by the 
selling of its soul. The old buildings were left in Balti- 
more, and the Reverend Richard Hogue, secretary of the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, applied for 
the use of one of the buildings. They had actually begun 
“meeting, under the direction of one of the professors, 
but the university put them out by order of the trustees. 
The “hundred percenters” who superintend education in 
Baltimore ‘call themselves the George Washington So- 
ciety, and they bitterly attacked one Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor for taking part in a labor college, and demanded 
that he be forced out of Johns Hopkins. 

You may be interested to know how it comes about 
that a young professor in one of our most prosperous 
and important universities happened to be espousing the 
cause of self-education by the workers. This young pro- 


fessor at the outbreak of the war was a reporter for the » 


Richmond “News-Leader,” and a strike was threatened 
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in the Richmond plant of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. The basis of the strike was the refusal of the com- — 


pany officials to comply with the regulations of the War 
Labor Board; and the young reporter wrote the facts, 
and his newspaper published them, to the great indigna- 
tion of the interlocking directorate. In the midst of the 
controversy a stranger turned up—we will call him 
Brown—producing credentials from the New York 
“World.” He pretended to be sympathetic to the union 
men, and diligently sought information concerning them. 
The “News-Leader” became suspicious, and telegraphed 
to the New York “World,” and the answer came, “Brown 
is all right.” 

So Brown continued his operations for a few days 
longer. He suggested to the young reporter a wonderful 
plan to get the facts about what the company was doing; 
he and the reporter were to bribe the book-keeper, and 
break into the company officés at night! Such tempta- 
tions arise now and then in the lives of newspapermen, 
and if it is information against labor unions you are 
seeking, you may employ such methods. But this re- 
porter knew that you cannot commit burglaries against 
big business, and his paper investigated further, and dis- 
covered that Brown was a secret agent of the American 
Locomotive Company, operating under the protection of 
the New York “World”! The young professor suggested 
that this story would fit in “The Brass Check”; but it 
seems to me that it does very well in this place—showing 
how a college professor who leaves the shelter of the 
cloister is forced to revise his formulas concerning large 
scale capitalist industry! 


CHAPTER LXXXVII 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 
We have noted Professor Egbert of the University of 


J. P. Morgan & Company, advising the workers to avail 


themselves of the existing college system—in other words, 
to let the capitalists do their educating for them. ‘“Won’t 
you walk into my parlor? said the spider to the fly.” 
Just what labor education turns into when it is superin- 
tended by the existing educational authorities was amus- 


ingly demonstrated at Bryn Mawr, a very aristocratic 
college for women located near Philadelphia, and having 
_ the president of an insurance company for its treasurer, 
and for its grand duke the president of a steel company 
and a trust company, vice-president of a national bank 
and director of a sugar company. 
We have seen President Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
_ branded in the Denver “Post” as a dangerous radical, and 
we now discover the basis of the charge; she started a 
_ movement to educate working girls! The idea was that 
_ the brightest and most promising members of labor unions 
_ should come to Bryn Mawr in the summer and be taught 
__ by professors from various colleges. This, of course, 
was a step in the right direction, and I have no desire © 
_ to belittle it; though I should have liked to see the further . - 
provision that at the same time the young ladies of Bryn. 
_Mawr should take the places of the working girls in the 
factories. Be 
I have no doubt whatever that this experiment was 
_ well meant; but in its working out it revealed the im- 
_ possibility of honesty under our present class system. . In 
_ raising money it was set forth that the purpose of the 
_ plan was to bring the working girls into touch with the 
cultured classes and break down the spirit of class con- 
sciousness. Then, after the money was got, it was neces- 
_ sary to get the girls; and so the unions were told that the 
_ purpose of the plan was to make the girls into more 
efficient and capable leaders of unions. 
Bryn Mawr has received a heavy endowment from 
_ John D. Rockefeller ; a hall is named for him, and also a 
gateway. The organizers of the summer school were 
getting up a prospectus telling of the plan, and they put 
on the cover a photograph, with the name “Rockefeller 
Gateway.” But at the last moment it occurred to some- 


out with the caption, “A Gateway.” | 

I met three different professors who were invited to 

come to Bryn Mawr and teach at this summer session; 

one of them, Professor H. W. L. Dana, whom we saw 

- turned out of Columbia University as a scapegoat for the 

pacifism of Nicholas Miraculous. Professor Dana had an 
interview with President Thomas, in which the terms of 
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the engagement were laid down to him. There were to 
be no social relationships with the working girls, no tennis 
dates, no activities outside the classes. Hus subject was 
to be literature, and he was to avoid dangerous writers, 
such as Morris, Whitman and Ruskin; he was to teach 
literature as art, and not as part of the labor movement. 

On the train going home, Professor Dana decided that 
his academic dignity had been infringed upon; therefore 
he sent a telegram to President Thomas, saying that he 
was unable to agree to the terms. He sent a copy of this 
telegram to Rose Schneiderman, one of the working class 
_ leaders who had been charged with selecting the girls: 
the effect of which procedure was instant collapse on the 
part of President Thomas. She wrote saying that Pro- 
fessor Dana had entirely misunderstood her, she had not 
intended anything of the sort. Dana had asked that there 
should be student representation on the board controlling 
the experiment, and President Thomas now said that she 
had had that idea in mind all along. So they provided a 
system of student representation, with an open vote, and 
the balance of power in the hands of Bryn Mawr gradu- 
ates, who were helping at the summer school with the 
title of “tutors.” A harmless working girl, not a trades 
unionist, was selected as representative of the girls. 

The union girls, of course, understood perfectly what 
was being done to them; they would smile to Professor 
Dana and say: “You must remember, they aren’t used to 
democracy. You must be gentle with them. You see, 
they haven’t suffered.” (Stop and think about that beau- 
tiful phrase!). The “tutors” would gossip among them- 
selves, telling about funny mistakes which the working 
girls had made, such as not knowing to what century 
Shakespeare belonged. They would correct the table 
manners of the girls—and without ever thinking that the 
girls also had secret laughter over the mistakes of the 
“tutors.” Thus, some tutor had asked: “What do the 
letters A. F. of L. stand for?”’—which seemed to the 
working girls quite as important a matter as the date 
of Shakespeare’s birth. One of the tutors asked: “Is 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union the 
same as the Third International ?’”—and that seemed the 
funniest thing in the world to these union girls. 

More serious matters arose quickly; for you see, these 


; 
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girls have convictions, and take them just as seriously as 
_ Bryn Mawr girls take their table manners. The first 

_ thing they did was to. go to the chambermaids and discover 
that these women there were working twelve and four- 
teen hours a day. They proceeded to organize the women, 
and the college authorities were confronted with a demand 
for an eight-hour day—which they granted! They granted 
a number of other things before they got through. Teach- 
ing economics and social science to union girls was quite 
_ a different matter from teaching it to the daughters of 
the leisure class. In the winter time Bryn Mawr pro- 
fessors can get by with formulas, but in these summer 
months they had to come down to brass tacks; for to these 
girls an economic theory meant some particular place, 
some particular set of circumstances: “When I was in 
such and such a shop,” or, “When I was on strike in 
New York!” This made an entirely new thing out of 
the subject of economics. 

Also, it ntade a new thing out of literature. Pro- 
fessor Dana was selected to read poetry to the girls at 
_ chapel, and poetry, as we know, is an important source 
of culture. Dana read one or two poems on Russia, 

_at which the dean in charge seemed shocked. She asked 
; him to read poems at least a hundred years old. Dana 
_ thought it over, and answered that he would do so, and 
next morning he read in chapel two poems which were 
exactly a hundred years old—Shelley’s “Mask of An- 
archy,” and his 


ee 


Men of England, wherefore plow 
For the lords who lay ye low? 


This Bryn Mawr experiment was repeated last sum- 
mer, with much hurrah in the newspapers; but needless 
to say, Harry Dana was not one of the teachers, and 
neither was a woman professor who proved too sympa- 
thetic to the working girls. Alsoa Bryn Mawr teacher, 
who “got the vision” from the girls, and prepared to 
teach some of them in the winter time, was omitted this 
year. Nevertheless, the leaven works, and two of the 
“tutors,” Bryn Mawr students, were arrested during the 
summer school term while picketing a clothing shop in 
Philadelphia, during a strike by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. Once let the rich girls realize what the 
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poor girls suffer, and some of the rich girls will protest! 

I had a pleasant experience in Cambridge. I was guest 
in a home which is the shrine of pilgrims from all over 
the United States—that of New England’s favorite poet 
and Cambridge’s most eminent citizen, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Here lives the poet’s grandson, who is also 
a grandson of Richard Henry Dana, a born teacher, and 
incidentally a warm-hearted and most lovable man. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has not invited him back to Co- 
lumbia; nor has it occurred to President Lowell to invite 
him to step around the corner from his home and lecture 
on the literature of social protest to Harvard students. 
Nevertheless, Harry Dana has found some teaching to do; 
he travels over to the Boston Labor College, and teaches 
workingmen. One Sunday morning I attended a com- 
mittee meeting of this institution—several college pro- 
fessors and several labor leaders, conspiring in the home 


of the poet Longfellow to overturn academic authority in- 


the United States! : 

Then I traveled across the continent to my home in 
Pasadena, and found that Professor John Scott had been 
kicked out of the Pasadena High School in the interests 
of one hundred percent reaction, and with the help of 
progressive labor leaders had started a workers’ college 
in Los Angeles. So it goes, in one city after another; any 
time a group of labor men want to save the brains of 
their young people, they can find a kicked-out professor ; 
and any time a kicked-out professor is willing to cultivate 
his self-respect on a little oatmeal, he can manage to get 
together a group of class-conscious labor men, and can 
greatly increase his influence and effectiveness. When 
Dana was fired from Columbia, he lectured to classes of 
six and eight hundred people at the Rand School; while 


* Scott Nearing assures me that continuously during the 


eight years since he parted from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he has had not merely larger audiences, but more 
serious and more interesting audiences. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIT 
THE WORKERS’ COLLEGES 


_ I begin this chapter by telling you about a very pleas- 
_ ant enterprise, the resident college which has just been 

started by the labor education movement, the Brookwood 
_ School at Katonah, New York. Brookwood is a co-edu- 
_ cational college, with a two years’ course and a year of 
_ post-graduate work. Its aims are set forth as follows: 


_ Brookwood aims to train economists, statisticians, journalists, 
_writers and teachers, organizers, workers and speakers, for the 
labor and farmer movements in order that these movements may 

have people coming from their own ranks, with their own point of 
_ view, who are fully capable by training and knowledge of exer= 
cising a genuine statesmanship. 


Brookwood was organized by Toscan Bennett, a re- _ 
_ formed corporation lawyer, and his wife, a reformed 
_suffragette. They purchased a farm, with a beautiful 
old colonial building, and this summer, while I am writing 
-a book, they are working on new dormitories—and I 
_ wish I might be there! If you want to find in this ugly 
and greedy world a place where the true spirit of com- 
radeship’ prevails, where men and women, middle-aged 
-and young, consecrate themselves with fervor, and also 
with fun, to the service of freedom and social justice, 

take my advice and pay a visit to Brookwood, 

The clothing workers’ unions in New York and the 
coal miners in Pennsylvania furnish most of the pupils, 
and pay a part of their expenses. They are taught by 
_ the customary outfit of kicked-out college professors and 
school teachers. There is Josephine Colby, who organ- 
ized the teachers of Fresno, California, and was separated 
_ from her position by a superintendent who stated in the 
newspapers that he didn’t believe in using arguments in 
_ dealing with union school teachers, the thing to use was 
a baseball bat. Also there is David Saposs, who was in’ 
a student revolt at the University of Wisconsin, when 
orking students organized and got the business man- 
‘of the university fired; as a result, Saposs was told 

t would do hint no good to get a degree, as he would . 

not be recommended for a teaching position! 
_. Also there is A. J. Muste, a teformed Quaker clergy- 
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man, who has received a quite unique training for his 
career as labor educator. I first heard of him as a theo- 
logical student, through a little mimeographed. circular, 
“Towards a New Preaching Order.” He and a group of 
three or four young men proposed to go out into the 
world in the old apostolic fashion, without scrip or purse, 
and bring capitalism to its knees by moral fervor. It 
was a most eloquent piece of writing, and I marked this 
young clergyman for a career. Next I heard of him in 
the Lawrence textile strike of 1919; his “preaching 
order” was trying its eloquence upon the president of the 
Woolen Trust, who came within an ace of going to prison, 
upon the charge of having had dynamite planted in the 
homes of non-union workers, as a means of discrediting 
the strikers. Mr. Wood did not yield to young Muste’s 
apostolic fervor; on the contrary, he had his Cossacks 
ride the young clergyman down on the sidewalk, and 
pound him over the head with their clubs and finally 
throw, him into jail. So Mr. Muste preached to the 
strikers, and following the best apostolic precedents, 
started a soup kitchen for them, performing the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes with the help of checks from a 
few good angels scattered over the country. After he 
had got through with that strike, he was a trained labor 
scholar and ready to teach literature in a workers’ 
college! 

Four years ago there were only two or three labor 
colleges in the United States, all of them in New York 
City ; now there are six in the state of Pennsylvania alone. 
A bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor, pub- 
lished in June, 1921, “Education of Adult Working 
Classes,” lists twenty-four such institutions, in places as 
widely scattered as Washington, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Seattle. The auspices under which these schools are or- 
ganized are: central labor unions, five; local unions, five; 
international unions, five; State federations, seven; 
Socialist and radical groups, one; the Women’s Trade- 
Union League, one. 

Mr. Paul Blafishard, secretary of the Rochester 
Labor College, gives me an interesting account of one 
such institution, and the vicissitudes of a - would-be 
teacher. Mr. Blanshard got his training in class-con- 
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sciousness during the textile strike at Utica several years 
ago; he tried to start some classes for foreigners in Eng- 
lish, and the interlocking newspapers took him up, and 
all Utica read that he was starting “a school in Bolshe- 
vism’”! The Lusk committee went after him—on the tes- 
timony of a police captain who was later released from 
the force under grave suspicion; also of a detective in 
the employ of the Helen Ghouls. Mr. Blanshard, of 
course, was not given a hearing, and the scare headlines 
in the newspapers frightened away all his pupils. 

But the Amalgamated Clothing Workers are power- 
ful in Rochester, and are not so easily frightened; they 
joined with thirteen other unions to make a college for 
Mr. Blanshard to run. They make a contribution of 
one cent per month for each member, a total income of 
seven hundred dollars a year—which no doubt looks ex- 
tremely small to Professor Egbert of Columbia Univer- 
sity, which has seven millions a year. Nevertheless, on 
this income the college has weekly educational mass meet- 
ings, addressed by the livest men in the country, and at- 
tended by some fifteen hundred workers; it publishes a 
four-page educational bulletin every week, and has 
classes in unionism and public speaking, in English, in 
current events, in economics, and in labor problems. 

_ That is a glimpse at one city; and you will find the 
same thing happening in all the others. In Portland, 
Oregon, the college meets in the Labor Temple, and the 
Central Labor Council assesses one-twelfth of its total 
revenue to save its brains for its own uses. In New 
York City two of the greatest unions, the International 
_ Ladies’ Garment Workers and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
‘ing Workers, have established educational departments, 
and are carrying out elaborate programs for the benefit of 
their members. The I. L. G. W. U. has eight “unity cen- 
ters” in New York public schools, with classes in English, 


nomics, psychology, literature, music, health, etc. Its 


High School, with courses in about twenty subjects, and 
a registration of three hundred students. Also there is 
an extension department, which arranges for lectures, 
_ concerts, and classes of all sorts at the headquarters of the 


the teachers assigned by the Board of Education. It ar-. 
ranges independent courses in the labor movement, eco- | 


“Workers’ University” meets in the Washington Irving 
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various local unions. There are branches of this enter- 
prise in Cleveland and Philadelphia, and the whole thing 
is the growth of only four years. 

In order to realize the deliberate dishonesty of Pro- 
fessor Egbert’s statement that “labor education has vir- 
tually broken down in America,” you should have at- 
tended a conference called by the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America, organized in connection with the 
New School for Social Research in New York City, for 
the purpose of co-ordinating these labor colleges, and 
furnishing them with literature and text-books. This 
conference was held April 22 and 23, 1922, just one 
month before Professor Egbert’s three columns of 
treachery were featured in the New York “Times.” Here 
were eager delegates, teachers and students, addressed 
by speakers as wide apart in their views as Samuel 
Gompers, James Maurer, Charles A. Beard and Benja- 
min Schlesinger. I will list the subjects discussed at 
one of the sessions, dealing with “Teaching Methods in 
Workers’ Education”—this just to give you an idea of 
the breadth of view and practical grip of the movement: 
“The Forum,” “The Debate,’ “School-room Methods,’ 
“Discussion Methods,” “Health Education,” “Methods of 
Health Education,’ “The Teaching of Economics,” 
“Journalism,” “Mass Education,” “Educational Aspects 
of Work,” “Correspondence Education, ” “Text Books,” 
“Public Discussion,” “Trade Union Meetings,” “Prob- 
lems of Adult Instruction.” 

Also this Workers’ Education Bureau is publishing 
a series of volumes, entitled ‘““The Workers’ Bookshelf,” 
to serve as text-books in the labor colleges. They are 
the kind of books I believe in, for they cost only fifty 
cents a volume. In the “Labor Age,’ New York, you 
will find much news about these movements. Also you 
should know something about the work in England, 
where it is twenty years old, and has grown to be the 
brains and fighting spirit of the British labor movement. 
The story is told in “An Adventure ia Working Class 
Education,” by Albert Mansbridge, founder and general 
secretary of the Workers’ Educational Association of 
Great Britain. The radicals who are making over the 
mind of British labor have a magazine, the “Plebs,” 
which American students ought to see. 

30 


Re THE GOOSE-sTEP 
Teaching at these workers’ colleges is a very different 
_ matter from being an old-line college professor. Here 
_ you have students who really want to study. You are 
_ back in the twelfth century when five thousand men y 
_thronged to Paris and sat on the hillside to listen to ane 
_ Abelard and dispute with him. You are back in the old 
_ days in America, when a college was “a student sitting 
one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on the other end.” 
_ You are dealing with students who, while they may be 
_ painfully deficient in book learning, have acquired much 
_knowledge of life, and are accustomed to assert their 
point of view. It does not occur to them to defer to 
authority; they only defer to facts, and you have to pro- 
_ duce the facts and convince them. Many times the 
teacher will find that he himself has become a student, 
and all college professors who have tried the adventure 
agreed in testifying how exhilarating they find this. 
Labor education offers to the college professor a 
- semi-respectable way to get into contact with the real 
world. So I plead with professors who read this book 
_ to avail themselves of the opportunities existing—or if 
there are none in their neighborhood, to get busy and 
make some. I am told of one professor in Pennsylvania 
_who used to travel about from town to town teaching 
labor groups, a class each night in a different town. That 
is real adventure, and it lies right at the gates of all our 
‘institutions of higher learning. Try it for a year or two, 
and you may find that you have built up a clientele, and 
no longer have to shiver in your boots when you hear a 
rumor that one of your trustees has asked whether it.is 
true that you are a- Bolshevik! . 


CHAPTER “LXGXxX1X 
- THE PROFESSORS’ UNION 


____ The labor movement at its present stage can, of, course, 
ot support all the college professors who would like to 
‘free, so it becomes necessary to seek another. remedy. 
1is remedy is obvious; the college professor must do 
what the labor men are doing—agitate, educate, organize. 
The formula, “In union there is strength,” applies to 
brain workers precisely as to hand workers. You would 
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think the brain workers ought to have the brains to realize 
this, but they do not, for the reason that their class 
prejudices stand in the way, the anarchist attitude which 
goes with the intellectual life. So it comes about that 
college professors are only two or three percent organ- 
ized, while coal miners are sixty or seventy percent or- 
ganized, and garment workers and railway men from 
ninety to a hundred percent organized. 

The union of our higher educators is known as the 
American Association of University Professors, and we 
have seen it at work in a number of institutions. It has 
a total membership of five thousand, among a possible 
membership of some two hundred thousand. Thus two 
or three percent of higher educators pay the cost and 
bear the burden of representing the whole group. They 
publish a quarterly bulletin from their headquarters at 
222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
investigate cases of infringement. of academic freedom, | 
and work out constructive programs of faculty control. 
I have quoted extracts from their reports, the accuracy 
and honesty of which have never been successfully chal- 
lenged. So far as this work goes it is excellent, but it 
represents only a feeble start upon the way. 

What spoils the usefulness of the professors’ associa- 
tion is precisely that feeling of class superiority, which 
makes them as fat rabbits to the plutocracy. The first 
aim of the association has apparently been to distinguish 
itself from labor unions, whereas the fact is that it is a 
jabor union, an organization of intellectual proletarians, 
who have nothing but their brain-power to sell. In- 
structors at the University of California begin on a salary 
of a hundred and fifty dollars a month, at the University ~ 
of Chicago on a hundred and thirty-three dollars a month, 
at the University of Illinois the same,-at Yale and Mich- 
igan on a hundred and twenty-five, and at Harvard for 
salaries as low as fifty and one hundred a month—this — 
for the glory of a Harvard record! Men who have to 
keep their families, and dress as gentlemen, and purchase 
the tools of a highly specialized trade upon such pay are 
proletarians, and the bulk of them will remain proletarians 
all their lives, and the quicker they realize it the better 
for them. Even though their salaries be raised, and they 
be put in position to acquire a home and a few invest- 
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ments, they remain dependent for the things they value 
most upon an exploiting class, which dominates the in- 
dustry of the country, and therefore inevitably dominates 
its thought. 

This being the case, the college professor’s freedom 
is bound up with the freedom of the working class. He 
may protest to the end of time, but his status will remain 
the same, until the plutocratic empire is-overthrown and 
industrial democracy takes its place. After that, the 
status of the professor, as of all intellectual workers, will 
rest in the hands of labor—and this is something which 
is coming, regardless of anything the professor can do. 
Such being the case, it would seem sensible for him to 
study the labor movement and take his place in it—not 
merely in his own interest, but in the interest of the 
intellectual life. I have shown you in the labor colleges 
working-class leaders co-operating with college profes- 
sors; and the significance of this is not merely that edu- 


that the new forces which are preparing to take control 
of society are coming to understand what the intellectual 
life means, and learning to trust those who live that life. 
This is something the importance of which no one can 
exaggerate; and so I point out to those college professors 
who shut themselves up in their shell of academic snob- 
_ bery, that the time is coming, and coming soon, when 
they will have cause to wish that they had not been quite 
so haughtily indifferent to the heartbreak of the poor. 

I have on my desk an interesting letter from a Stan- 
ford professor, discussing a problem in etiquette which 
I submitted to him: the story of a young Columbia im- 
structor who refused to obey the casual command of 
Nicholas Miraculous and escort old Pierpont Morgan to 
his car. Says the Stanford professor : 

As I view it, the essence of wage-slavery lies in the accept- 
ance (on both sides) of the assumption that the man who happens 
to “pay” the wages for work done thereby attains a right to dic- 
tate in the fields of all other thoughts and acts of the employe. 
This is passively so generally accepted that I have always re- 
fused to consider myself in the light of an employe of the presi- 
dent and board, but rather as a co-worker in a mutual administra- 
tion cf a trust in which they have their part and I have mine— 
_and this despite the fact that they have the undoubted legal power 
to “dismiss” me and I have not that to dismiss them, this being 
merely one of the differentiations of function in the administra- 


cational men are helping the ifidustrial revolution; it is 


among the exceptions, 
This, you will adwnit, 
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the dignified attitude of a 


scholar; and I have mo dowbt that college profes« 
sors seck to maimtaitnr that attitude, Ny 


tell, them patel Beate P erie 
against a powerful current, and it is only a question 
time before their emey the way 
everything else is mowing. Am individua 

his prestige enabling Ihim to be regarded as a harmless 
eccentric; but the young man who tries to take such an 
attitude will go out and write Hie insurance or make 
wash-boards, 


The effect of economic inferiority is inescapable and 


automatic; it produces a psychology of submission, it 
duces a set of customs ad aaa dased upon chk, aaa 
Mrs. Partington, who tried t@ sweep back the sea with 
her broom, was no more foolish than the college profes- 
sor who imagines that he can have an institution with 
wealthy trustees dominating ats financial existence, and 
— in that institution a real respect for the intel 
ectual life, or a real democratic relationship between the 
trustees and their hired servants, 

If this be true, then the dignity of the intellectual 
worker depends upom the exabs t of industrial 
democracy; freedom for the colkege professor awaits the 
overthrow of the plutocratic empire. And since the only 
force in our society which can achieve that overthrow is 
labor, it follows that the college professor’s hopes are 
bound up with the movement of the workers for freedom, 
A college professor who imagines that he can work for 
faculty control and academic independence, while at the 
same time remaining a conservative in his political and 
economic ideas, is simply a man with watertight com 
partments in his brain, 

The forces of tadastrialisnn compel the worker te 
organize in larger and karger waits, and to take into 
sohdarity a wider and wider proportion of the popula- 
tion. Exactly the same forces are compelling the cone 
professor, first to realize Iimself as a class, and second, 
to study the movements of other workers for freedom, 
to become more sympathetic toward them, and more iden- 
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tified with them in interest and action. College profes- 
sors must join their own union; they must set before 
themselves the same goal as miners and railwaymen—to 
organize one hundred per cent of their trade, and de- 
velop a spirit of class loyalty and class discipline. J 
have shown you the indignities endured by college pro- 
fessors, and how pitifully they submit and hold on to 
their jobs; I have shown you individuals and groups 
unceremoniously kicked out, and obediently going out and 
seeking for new jobs. Perhaps it never occurred to you 
to notice what was lacking—I have not been able to tell 
about a single strike of college professors in America! 
There have been several cases of student strikes—the 
young are impulsive, so that it has been possible for 
them to act like human beings; but if there has ever been 
a group of college professors in the United States who 
have banded themselves together and said: “If one of us 
goes, all of us go,” I have not been able to learn of that 
instance. 

No, college professors are like actors; they have their 
individual idiosyncrasies, their jealousies and personal 
superiorities. They do not think of themselves as a class; 
each one thinks of himself as something impossible to 
duplicate. An official of a school-teacher’s union re- 
marked to me that the price of a teacher is fifty dollars- 
meaning thereby that an increase of that amount in 
salaries would cause a group of teachers to foreswear 
their union and place themselves at the mercy of 2 
school-board. Just what is the price of a college profes- 
sor I do not know, but I could cite thousands of ‘cases of 
men who should have stood by a colleague in some flagrant 
case of oppression, but who stayed on and got rewarded 
for loyalty to their masters. 

The all-important fact in the situation is this; any 
time the college professors of America get ready to take 
control of their own destinies, and of the intellectual life 
of their institutions, they can do it. There is not 4 co! 
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lege or university in the United States today which could 


’ resists the demands of its faculty a hundred percent 


ganized and meaning business. Even Nicholas Murray 
Butler would bow his haughty head if the faculty of Co 
lumbia should rise up and demand for that plutocratic em 
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When the college professors of America get ready to go 
on strike, they will have their reasons and their eee 
they will put these before the student-body and before 


sues ta other institutions; nor will they be so 
easy to intimidate with policemen’s clubs and court in- 


junctions as are the wage-slaves of factories and mines! ~ 
A humble beginning has been made. The American _ 


Federation of Teachers, which is a labor union, afhliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, has a local, No. 
120, at the University of Montana, This union was a 
_resate of the Levine case, and it comprises practically the 
entire faculty, ‘There is a similar local at the University 
ef North Dakota, a consequence of the class struggle 
there And in New York City is the Teachers’ Union of 
New York No. 5, which includes a number of social 
minded college men, including Dewey of Columbia, Ward 
ef the Union Theological Seminary, and Overstreet and 


Stairs_of the College of the City of New York. The ~ 


“president of the American Federation of Teachers writes 
WS > 
We have had a few other collegiate and university locals but 
they Aid Rot prove very long-hved, and it was very dificult for us 
% get derailed reasons for their decline. I presume fear would 
account fer mest af them, 


CHAPTER XC 
THE PROFESSORS’ STRIKE 
The Smal purpose of this book, you. will now realize, 


is to deing about a strike of college professors. The 
RENT Question to be considered is, what are the principles 


wpor which this strike shall be based? 

First and foremost, the question of tenure; which is 
exactly the same thing as the claim of the worker to se- 
ourity in his job. The college professor-must not forfeit 
tis Sanding except for cause, and upon due and reason- 


alle notice, He must have the right which every criminal 
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possesses, of knowing what are the charges against him, 
and of having a hearing in which he is confronted by his 
accusers, and given the right to cross-question them, and 


_ to answer their charges and prove them false if he can. 
__ The decision in his case must rest, not with his masters 


and exploiters, but with his fellow-workers; in other 
words, the ancient right embodied in Magna Carta, to be 
tried by a jury of his peers. These rights are elemental; 
there can be no freedom, no dignity or self-respect for 


any man who does not possess them. They are possessed 


by scholars in all other civilized countries; it is only in 
our sweet land of liberty that scholars are slaves. Says 
James McKeen Cattell : ' 

That a professor’s salary should depend on the favor of a 
president, or that he should be dismissed without a hearing by a 
president with the consent of an absentee board of trustees, is a 
state of affairs not conceivable in an English or a German uni- 
versity. 

The reason for this anomaly is that the American 
college has not been organized on the principles of Ameri- 
can government, but on those of American business; the 
college is not a state, but a factory. I have compared 
Columbia and Minnesota to department-stores and Clark 
and Johns Hopkins to Ford factories; and in so doing I 
was not merely calling names, but making a diagnosis. 
They are organized upon that basis, and run upon that 
basis, and the problem of changing them is simply one of 
the problems of Americanization. The college must be- 
come a democratic republic, run by its citizens and 
workers. 

That brings us to the second demand of the college 
professor; not merely must he have security in his job, 
he must have collective control of that job, he must say 
how the college shall be conducted, and what higher edu- 
cation shall be. That means that he must take from the 
trustees, and from their hired man, the president, the 


_ greater part of their present functions. 


I say democracy in education, and you have a vision 
of a great university turned into a debating society, all 
“the time which should be spent in “getting things done” 
being devoted to squabbling and bickering among various 
factions and cliques of the faculty. That will happen 
sometimes, inevitably; it is one of the incidentals of all 
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beginnings of democracy to function. But we have been 
trying out democracy in this country for three centuries, 
and are do not have to Begin all over again with the 
blunders of our childhood. We know today what a con- 
stitution is; we understand the differences among the three 
functions of government, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial; we understand how an executive can be 
democratically chosen,_and given authority for a reason- 
able period of time, and loyally obeyed for that time. We 
understand how it is possible to have a thorough and free 
democratic discussion of policy, and to decide by majority 
vote, and then to carry out the will of the majority. If 
we do not know how to do these things, the students will 
teach us, for they are accustomed every year to organize 
a football team, and to thresh out its policies, and elect 
a captain, and then do what he says. On the football 
field they do not stop to argue about signals; they play 
the game. 

The question of a constitution for universities is one 
of detail; you will find a very thorough exposition of it 
in Professor Cattell’s book, “University Control.” Pro- 
fessor J. E. Kirkpatrick of the University of Michigan 
has worked out practical suggestions. Also the matter is 
being frequently discussed in “School and Society,” and 
in the bulletins of the professors’ association. We have 
not the space in this book for anything but a brief state- 
ment. It is a problem of reconciling the rights of many 
different groups, which perform many different functions. 
The largest single group upon the board of a college 
should obviously be the faculty, who know most about 
the institution, and have its interests most at heart. The 
alumni should be represented, for their interest is real, 
and their services will became more valuable as colleges 
become democratic, and as the spirit of class is broken in 
our society. Likewise the students are entitled to repre- 
sentation, especially the upper classes, which have come 
to know the institution, If the purpose of the college 
is to train men to live and serve in a democracy, then 
manifestly there should be democracy in their training 


they should be given encouragement to discuss their ewn 


needs and purposes, to arrive at collective agreements, 
and to make their will effective 
So long as we have a system of private ownership 
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of natural resources, we shall of course have to have 
trustees who represent money interests. But we should 
endeavor to pare down the powers of this special privi- 
lege group as much as possible; and especially all faculty 
members should set their face against the idea of any 
interference with teaching, or with the opinions or out- 
side activities of the faculty, by monied men who rep- 
resent ownership and not service in the institution. 

You have followed me from college to college, listing 
the grand dukes and the interlocking directors, and you 
have thought perhaps that I condemn these men because 
they are rich, and consider that people who have money 
are ipso facto unfit to have anything to do with educa- 
tion. All I can answer is that I number among my friends 
some rich people, who are ardently striving to abolish 
special privilege from the world; and if any rich man 
wants to come into a college and work for faculty con- 
trol and academic freedom, for the right of service and 
true scholarship to guide our education, I will bid that 
man welcome, and will promise to make no complaint 
because he happens to be president of six national banks, 
director of eight railroads, ten steel companies and a 
dozen pickle factories and sausage mills. The world for 
which I am working is a world of freedom and fair play; 
my kingdom of heaven is open to all, and any man may 
do his part to make it real on earth. All that I insist is 
that the rich man shall renounce his class and his class 
interests; he shall turn traitor to that predatory group 
which now controls our country and its thinking. 

I do not expect many of the interlocking trustees to 
accept this invitation. I do expect, however, that de- 
velopments in our public affairs will. force a constantly 
increasing number of college professors to realize the 
intolerable nature of their present position, and to take 
up the work of educating their colleagues and the general 
public. These men will come to realize the broad nature 
of their task; how the roots of our academic problem go 
down into the very deeps of our political and economic 
life. The need of the college professor is one with the 
need of the citizen and the worker; and so, when you 
agitate for academic democracy and freedom of teaching, 
you are educating the community and taking your part 
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You will find that the struggle calls for its heroes _ 
and its martyrs, in universities as in factories and min 
To college professors whe read this book—and especially 
the young ones—I say: whatis life without a litde-adven- 
ture? You will not starve; no educated man need starve 
in America, if he keeps command of his inner forces, 
and uses but a small quantity of that shrewdness with 
which his enemies are so well vided, And surely it 
is not too much to ask that a the two hundred thou- 
sand instructors in American col there should arise 
just a few who are capable of combining intelligence and 
self-sacrifice ! ~ 

What are you? You teach history, perhaps; you 
handle the bones of dead heroes, the ashes of martyrs are 
the stuff with which you work, Or you teach literature; 
the spirits of thousands of idealists come to your study, 
and cry out to you in your dreams. Or perhaps you are 
a scientist; if so, remind yourself how Socrates drank — 
the hemlock cup with dignity, in order that men might 
be free to use their reason; how Galileo was tortured in 
a dungeon, in order that modern science might be born. 
Is it then too much to ask that: you should risk your 
monthly pay check, to save the minds of the young men 
and women of our time? Think of these things, the next 
time you are summoned by your dean for a scolding, and 
tell him that a college professor remains an American. 
citizen, and that he does not sell all his brains for two 
or three hundred dollars a-month! 

I ask for a little personal boldness, also a little for 
your institution, What if the new endowment does not 
come, and you cannot get the new buildings you had hoped 
for? The best work of men's brains has been done in 
garrets, and not in marble halls. Remember the glorious 
example of Johns Hopkins and Clark in the old days! 
It is really possible for a university to remain small, and 
for everybody in it to starve along and serve the unfolding 
spirit of man, You do not know the possibilities of sacri- 
fice that lie in a group of scholars and thinkers until you 
try; even your students would be willing to work and _ 
earn money for their institution, if it were put up to - 
them as a new crusade, Yes, and you would find here 
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and there an alumnus who would understand and help. 


I do not urge that you should refuse money when it is 
offered on honest terms; all I mean is that you should 
make plain your policy, that money has no voice in the 
control of the institution, which knows but one loyalty—to 


_ the truth—and but one instrument—the open mind—and 


but one method—investigation and free discussion. Say 
to your would-be benefactors: we are educators; we know 
what the pursuit of knowledge is, and we teach it; if you 
wish to help in that, well and good; otherwise we go our 


__way alone. I conclude this chapter with three stanzas 


written by Ralph Chaplin, one of America’s greatest poets, 
whom the United States government has held in prison 
for the last five years, and plans to hold for fifteen years 
longer, on account of his political opinions. 


Mourn not the dead that in the cool earth lie— 
Dust unto dust— 

The calm, sweet earth that mothers all who die 
As all men must. 


Mourn not your captive comrades who must dwell— 
Too strong to strive— 

Within each steel-bound coffin of a cell, 
Buried alive. . 


But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 
The cowed and meek— 

Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 
And dare not speak! — 


=<_ 


CHAPTER XCI 
EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 


There is another group in the colleges which must 
help to reform them, and that is the students. I have 
already shown that the student-body alone cannot domi- 
nate a college for any length of time; but in the student 
body is always a little group of thinking men, and these 
constitute a leaven which can work mighty changes in a 


great mass of solid dough. 


The first organized effort of college students to edu- 
cate themselves, and incidentally to educate their edu- 
cators, was the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, which 


___—___was founded by the writer some eighteen years ago. . That 


was after I had come out from nine years of college and 
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university life without knowing that the modern Social- _ 
ist movement existed; I resolved to do what I could to— 
make it less easy for the plutocracy to accomplish that 
feat in future. Some twenty or thirty people got to- 
gether in New York City, and elected Jack London as 
president, and he delivered his famous address, “Revolu- 
tion,” within the shuddering walls of the Universities of 
California, Chicago, Harvard and Yale. We were care- 
ful to specify our purpose: “to promote an intelligent in- — 
terest in the study of Socialism”; but even with that 
moderate statement, only a few institutions would let us 
in under our own evil name, and we had to disguise our- 
selves as liberal societies, and open forums, and social 
science clubs. _ 

The name Socialism became so unpopular during the _ 
recent flood-tide of patriotism, that the organization has 
now called itself the League for Industrial Democracy. 
It has as its directors the Reverend Norman Thomas, 
editor of “The World Tomorrow,” and Harry Laidler, 
author of an excellent text-book, which ought to be used 
in every college, “Socialism in Thought and Action.” 
The purpose of the league is declared to be “education 
for a new social order, bascc on production for use and 
not for profit.” It undertakes “research work, the de- 
velopment of pamphlet literature, and the thinking 
through of concrete problems of social ownership.” 
The president is Professor Robert Morss Lovett of the 
University of Chicago, and. the vice-presidents are 
Charles P. Steinmetz, Evans Clark, Florence Kelley and 
Arthur Gleason. The league holds a winter convention 
in New York and a summer conference lasting a week, 
at Camp Tamiment, belonging to the Rand School. The 
address of the league is 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Recently another student organization has entered the 
field, the National Student Forum, product of the labors 
of a group of young Harvard liberals, with John Roths- 
child as secretary. They publish a fortnightly paper, 
“The New Student,” at 2929 Broadway, New York; they 
have drawn up a “preamble,”’ which is so much to the 
point that I quote it in full: 

“Realizing that these are times of rapid social 
change, the liberal spirited students of America are 
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building this organization as an instrument of orderly 


progress, 

__ It is apparent to them that if the social changes now 
in / cag are to proceed sanely, those whose education 
is fitting them for positions of leadership must be better 
informed than hitherto regarding the contemporary af- 
fairs of the world in which they live. The students who 
founded The National Student Forum are aware that al- 
ready in almost every institution of learning there is a 
group of students whose interest in social problems has 
brought them together into some local organization. It 
is their belief that to be of-influence in the student life of 
America the scattered groups must effect an association 
through which they may learn from one another’s expe- 
rience, and publicly share the search for new light. 

“With this in mind they have founded and now main- 
tain The National Student Forum. They dedicate this 
organization to the cultivation of the scientifically inquir- 
ing mind; they declare it unbiased in any particular con- 
troversy, yet permitting within itself the expression of 
every bias; they declare its one principle to be freedom 
of expression, for they realize that without intellectual 
liberty the students of America cannot attain the com- 
pleteness of vision and the social understanding which 
will enable them to be effective in the progress of the 
community.” 

As an illustration of the activities of this group I 
mention that the Harvard Liberal Club, during the year 
1922, had sixty luncheon speakers in five months, in- 
cluding such radicals as Clark Getts, Lincoln Steffens, 
Florence Kelley, Raymond Robins, Frank Tannenbaum, 
Roger Baldwin, Percy Mackaye, Clare Sheridan, Norman 
Angell, and W. E. B. Dubois; properly balanced by a 
group of respectable people, including Admiral Sims, 
Hamilton Holt, President Eliot, and a nephew of Lord 
Bryce. What it means to the students of one of our uni- 
versities to have such a corrective to the provincialism 
of its curriculum is something which only the students 
themselves can tell you, after they have had a chance to 

“notice the difference. They come with bright eyes and 
eager faces, they listen and applaud, and they stay for 
fours to ask questions. They go away, knowing at least 

* this much: that there are ideas in the world which are not 
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tedious and dusty, and that the free use of the intellectual 
faculties can be as interesting as fraternity gossip and 
waving flags at gladiatorial combats. 

So to’the little group who come from free-thinking 
homes, or from the working classes, and do not mean to 
sell out their own people, I say: face the gales of ridicule 
and scolding, and see to it that while you are in college 
the students become acquainted with modern ideas. Get 
together a little group, and invite in speakers of all shades 
of opinion, and if the radical ones are barred, make an 
issue of it, and agitate for freedom of discussion. Join 
with those members of the faculty who are sympathetic 
to your point of view, extend their influence among the 
student-body, and back them up in controversies with 
the administration. ~ Constitute yourself a ferment and 
leaven the dough-heads! I do not mean by this that you 
should be “fresh,” or should go out of your way to seek 
trouble. Take the time to study, and know what you are 
talking about, so that when you take a position you will 
not be easily put down. When you have’really studied 
and thought, then do not be afraid of being laughed at; 
for you will surely never do anything new or worthwhile 
in your life without being laughed at by fools and idlers. 

Choose the big issues, and choose men -and women 
who really have something to bring to the student-body. 
You will find them nearly always willing to come—all 
except the conservatives; but invite these also, and keep 
after them, and advertise the fact that you have done it. 
You have nothing to fear from their arguments, how- 
ever masterful may be their air; we can handle them, I 
promise you—I have been through the whole question 
from A to Z, I have read the best that the opposition has 
to produce, and they cannot refute the claims of the 
workers for freedom, for social justice, and for light. If 
I had only one message to give to college students, it 
would be this: there exists in the modern revolutionary 
movement a vast treasure of idealism and inspiration, 
which your elders seek by every means in their power to 
keep from you. This treasure is your birthright, and to 
make it yours is your life’s great success. 

That they cannot answer the arguments of the social 
rebels, is something which the League of the Old Men 
knows perfectly well, and that is why they are afraid of 
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s. In the literature of the Better America Federation 
f California it is again and again admitted that the im- 
mature minds of the young cannot be trusted to resist 
the temptations of idealism; if they meet these beautiful- 
sounding ideas they adopt them—and so they must be kept 
from knowing that the ideas exist! The soundness of 
this fear has been proven, wherever free discussion has 
____ been tried out. - For example, in the state of Colorado, 
one of the great centers of metal mining and corruption 
in our country, the various colleges organized a State 
League for Debating, and they held a debate on the “open 
shop,” and one of the teachers reported to me the re- 
_ sults. There were eleven members of the “team,” and 
they came from the homes of the employing classes, and 
everyone of them believed in the “American plan.” At 
the end of the debate two were in doubt and nine opposed 
_ to the plan! Another team consisted of four women, and 
three of these were converted. 
_. There is another interesting college movement, which 
has taken its rise in the West, under the leadership of B. 
M. Cherrington, a young Y. M. C. A. worker of the new 
type, who has seen the light and is preaching the social 
ospel. This organization is taking college students out 
into industry in the summer-time, not merely to earn 
money, but to learn the facts about labor conditions, and 
to understand them. The students are required to read 
books on the subject, and to prepare papers on what they 
have found. There was a street railway strike, in which. 
more than sixty persons were shot. ‘The students at- 
tended the conferences over this strike, and heard both 
sides presented. At the end of the summer’s work they. 
held a convention and drew up a statement, as. follows: 
“Having been associated, under the leadership of men. od 
of high ideals and Christian motives, for the purpose of Se 
intensive study of the human factor in industry, and hav- 2 
ng, as a result, come to a realization of the present. 
eriousness and possible disastrous results of the turmoil 4 
nd unrest: which is now gripping the industrial world; Rss 
d further realizing that those who are to_become the 
ess, professional and political leaders of tomorrow, Ay 
resent college men, are, through lack of knowledge is 
ad interest in these conditions, not only neglecting. a 
al part of their education, but are actually committing 
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an injustice against humanity in failing to prepare them- 
selves to meet the inevitable crisis, we, the members of 
the Denver Summer Study Group of 1920, undertake to 
expand that organization under the name “The Colleges 
Industrial Research Movement.” 

The same thing is being done by the Young Women’ Ss 
Christian Association. There was a movement of this 
kind. under the direction of Miss Caroline Goforth, and 


{ heard an interesting story about one of the girls, who © 


was running an elevator, and had her foot caught and 
injured. She was dressed like a “lady,” and looked like 
one, and the surgeon took her for a passenger, and was 
courteous and helpful—until he discovered that she was 
an employe, when he became abrupt and negligent. Our 
interlocking newspapers profess to wonder at the exist- 
ence of “parlor Bolshevists” and “pink tea Socialists,” 


~and may be interested to know how such creatures are 


made. Here was one made in a few minutes, by sharing 
the actual bitter experience of the workers! 
I have narrated how the working class students at 


Bryn Mawr proceeded to unionize the “help” at that col-- 


lege. This is another work which liberal students may 
undertake with profit at many American colleges and 
universities. I have already referred to the experience 
of a group of students who set out ten years ago to re- 
form conditions of labor at the University of Wisconsin. 
They organized an industrial union of all working stu- 
dents ; the university authorities tried to break it up, and 
threatened to expel a group of forty active students from 
their jobs—and therefore from the university. They 
locked out a hundred and fifty from the University Com- 
mons. But the students succeeded in getting publicity ; 


they brought in labor organizers, who surveyed the work-— 


ing conditions, and showed up the graft in the running 
of the university dining-rooms, the purchasing of milk 
and other supplies. They showed that two carloads of 
potatoes had been allowed to rot, that a car of apples had 
been allowed to freeze; also that the university was 
working girls in violation of the state industrial law. 


The interlocking regents were called in, and also the - 


board of visitors, and there was great excitement. One 
of. the students reminded President Van Hise that. the 
Milwaukee Lacs: and Labor Assembly controlled. a 
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ed and fifty thousand votes; which apparently pro- 
d the effect intended, for the business manager of 
€ university retired. The interlocking trustees showed 
appreciation of his fidelity to the principles of ex- 
loitation by immediately calling him to become president 

Tufts College! Tufts gave him an honorary degree, 
_and Brown and Clark followed suit, and now he is chair- 
-man of the Massachusetts Security League! 


CHAPTER XC 
3 THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH 


I have ventured to suggest student representation on 
oards controlling our colleges; and perhaps you thought 
was showing too much confidence in student wisdom. 
rtunately I can show you a few places where students 
e beginning to take up the problems of their own 
___ educating, and to find fault with the courses served out to 

them by the interlocking directorate. For example, Mt. 
olyoke, a woman’s college with a thousand students, 


anized the “Mt. Holyoke College Community,” gov-— 
erned entirely by committees of students and:faculty. I 
te that they are fully aware of the various functions of 
ernment, and how to make a democracy work. They 
ave arranged “an executive body consisting of the acting 
resident of the College Community (a student) and the 
esidents of various student and faculty organizations ; 
legislative body consisting of one member for every 
en students and one for every five. members of the — 
y; and a judicial body consisting of five students 
ind two members of the faculty.” Also these students 
organized a committee on the curriculum, and three 
hundred and forty of them have reported “a strong de- 

mand for the elimination of required Latin and mathe-_ 
tics, and for the requirement of physiology. and 
ics; also for modern government and hygiene.” 
sre significant yet, the students of Barnard have got 
ight under the nose of Nicholas Miraculous! They 
a committee on their own initiative, and have 

| an “ideal” curriculum. _ Listen to what these 
ve young ladies purpose requiring of freshmen: 
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a course on the history of mankind, counting ten points, 
“a synthetic survey course designed to bring out the chief 
aspects of man’s relation to his environment by tracing 
present conditions and tendencies to historic processes; 
the physical nature of the universe . . . . manas a prod- 
uct of evolution .... the early history of man.... 
the concept of culture .... the historical processes 
leading to present cultural conditions .... modern 
problems, political, economic and social.” Next they 
want a course, counting six points, in human biology and 
psychology, “giving an outline of human development 
and distribution on earth, man in relation to his nearest 
kin, a survey of human powers and functions, an intro- 
duction to general biology, the structure of the human 
body, outlines of embryology, functions of the body and 
their inter-relationships’—and laboratory work on all 
these problems. Also—imagine young ladies actually 
putting such things on paper !—they ask for: 

“Specific human development of the sex-reproductive- 

es bearing function. 

. “The facts of structure, functions, development 
and hygiene of the sex and reproductive appa- 
ratus of the male and female. 

b. “The outstanding facts of hope! and pa- 
ternity. 

c. “Effects of sex on individual human development 
from fertilization to maturity. 

d. “The nature and power of the sex impulse. 

e. “The gradually developed sex controls imposed 
on the individual by society. 

f. “The pathological effects of perverse and un- 
social uses of sex in society. 

g. “The facts underlying a satisfactory adjustment 
in marriage and homemaking.” 

Also they want a course in “general mathematical 
analysis,” counting six points; “the technique of expres- 
sion,” counting two points; and “English literature,” 
counting six points, with the aim “to present literature 


as an aspect of life; the emphasis throughout is there-— 


fore on subject matter rather than on technical or his- 
torical problems,” 

“Yes; and also these young ladies of Barnard have 
taken tip the problem of having Nicholas Miraculous tell 
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em whom they may listen to. It was declared to them 
___ that the good repute of the college must be preserved, and 
‘after an argument they submitted to that imposition; 
but one thing they laid down very emphatically—they 
__want the college authorities to give up the idea of pro- 
_ tecting their tender young minds! As they put it: . 
“Resolved, that it is the feeling of.the Student Coun- 


“That there is nothing gained in shielding students 
during four years from problems and ideas they must 
face during the rest of their life, and 

__ “That if they are considered incapable of rational 
judgment upon theories presented to them, the solution 

___ lies in further training in scientific method rather than in 
quarantine from ideas, and 

+ “That a reputation for fearless open-mindedness is 
more to be desired for an academic institution than ma- 

_ terial prosperity.” ‘ Eee ss 
Also the Harvard students are waking up, under the 
influence of the Liberal Club. They have been discuss- 

ing the subject of education, calling in various professors 

and deans to address them, and last spring the members 

of the corporation and the board of overseers were the 
guests of the club, to consider inaugurating the English - 
tutorial system at Harvard. Also Harvard has a co- 
Operative society, with three students upon its board of 
_ directors, and the Barnard students are planning a co- 
operative book-store, to be run entirely by themselves. 
Such things as this have a way of spreading; they~ 
are spreading rapidly in Germany, where there is a move- 
‘ment of insurgent youth, taking steps to form a “World 
League of Youth,” to make over the thinking and the 
social life of mankind. You will no doubt admit that the 
uth of Germany have justification for bemg discon- 
ted with the management of their Fatherland. Let 
me quote from their manifesto: 

“Comrades! ‘We are united in the hatred of the in- 
titutions of our social life and of our time. We ask 
‘salves: Whose fault are these institutions, this civiliza- 
n? On whose conscience rest these political systems, 
se schools, these churches, these politics, these news- 
yer and so much else? The ‘adult’ people... .. e 
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- Again, here is a statement from one of the leaders of 
this new and vitally important movement: | 

“The unifying characteristic, indeed the only sense of 

the youth movement is this: we no longer want to obey 


laws, coercions, customs that come to us from the out- 
side and that have aims without a living, inner meaning. 
to ourselves. We want to form our lives in accordance ~ 


with laws that are within us, laws toward which alone we 
feel a responsibility.” . 

Our own country has been more fortunate than Ger- 
many; we have still a great measure of prosperity, we 
are not yet in the pit of hell with Central Europe. But 
we are sliding, and sliding fast, and those who run our 
country do not know how to stop the process. I have 
shown you the League of the Old Men, suppressing 


thought and wrecking the world; and now here is the 


answer—the League of Youth! The Old Men were 
raised-in the old order, their thinking is bound by its 


limitations. But we, the youth of the world, live in a new - 
age, and have new problems to deal with. We cannot 
well do worse than our elders have done; we may very — 


easily do better. Since we have longer to live in this 
world than-our elders, we have surely the right to save 
it if we can! : : 


CHAPTER XCIII 3 
: THE OPEN FORUM = 


I am writing in a time of reaction, but already the 
streaks of dawn are beginning to show. We are soon to 
witness the social revolution in Western Europe, and it 
will not be possible to keep these ideas from stirring the 
minds of young America. Our politics will change, and 
with that change will come freedom in our state uni- 
versities, and the privately endowed institutions will be 


forced to come along. Just what will happen in the great : 


centers of snobbery, such as Columbia and Princeton and 
Pennsylvania, I do not attempt to predict; perhaps ‘their 
faculties will wake up and take control of their own desti- 
nies, or perhaps we shall see in our political life some 


violent revolutionary change, which will sweep the pluto- = 


cratic endowments out of existence all at once. I am 


dv ing such a procedure, but I see our ruling 
es doing everything in their power to force it, and 
eir efforts should succeed, we may see very quick 


eforms in American higher education. 
_ What is it that I want? What should I do if I had . 
my own unhampered way? Should I kick out all the — = 
_ reactionary professors, and turn Columbia and Princeton : 
and Pennsylvania into Socialist propaganda clubs? If 
_ I could have my way, I should not commit a single vio- 
lation of the principles of academic freedom for which 
have pleaded in this book. The trustees and the presi- 
dents should of course be laid on the shelf, for these are 


hange of policy is desired. This would apply equally 
o the deans as administrators; but so far as the teachers 
concerned, I would do them the honor: to set them 
e, and plead with them to open their eyes to the 
ew dawn of social justice. Just as there are thousands 
ff members of the clergy who would jump up with a 
hout if they knew they could cease preaching fairy tales 
thout losing their jobs, so there are thousands of col- 
ge professors who would consider the truth if it were 
presented to them, and would teach it if they were en- 
couraged. 

As for the aged-minded ones—what I should do with 
em is to compete them out of business. I really believe 
1 truth, and in the power of truth to confute error; I 
ke my stand on the sentence of Wendell Phillips: “If 
nything cannot stand the truth, let it crack.” What I 
is free discussion; what I want in the colleges is that ee 
both faculty and students should have opportunity to hear 
sides of all questions, and especially those questions. 
ich lie at the heart of the great class struggle of our 
me. What I should do to the college would be to in- 
oduce a few live young professors who kiow modern 

as, and would lecture on modern books and modern 
itical movements, explaining the revolutionary spirit 

ch is vitalizing history, philosophy, religion and art. 

You would see in a year or two how the students thronged 
these live men, and how the old men would havé to 

e up and fight for their prestige. 

This is the plan of the open forum, and I urge groups 
young professors and students everywhere to take their 
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stand on that. - We desperately need mento lift their 
voices in this cause just now, for in the last eight bitter 
years the American people have shown that they have no, 
idea what free speech means—no trace of such an idea! 
We sent one or two thousand men to jail for the crime 
of expressing unpopular opinion; as I write, four years 
after the armistice, we are still holding seventy-six such 
men in torment, and the great mass of authority which 
controls our politics, our press and our pulpits shows that 
it has no conception whatever of the right of a man to 
advocate an unpopular belief, or of the danger to society 
involved in the crushing of minority opinion. 

It is not too much to say that in America today it is 
a general and firmly held conviction that to believe and 
teach certain ideas is a crime. And from where shall 
“we expect opposition to this surviyal of savagery among 
us, if not from our universities, which are supposed to 
be dedicated to the search for truth? It is the shame of 
our time that our colleges and universities have been silent 
while freedom of opinion has been strangled in America. 
Right here is the crucial issue, here is where the call for 
academic heroes and martyrs goes out. The few of us 
who believe in the truth have an organization, which will 
back you and furnish you with ammunition in this fight; 
if you do not know its literature, write to the American 
Civil Liberties Union, New York City... 

I have heard the arguments of the reactionaries, their 
cries of horror at the idea that the sensitive minds of the 
young should be exposed to the corruption of vicious 
and incendiary ideas. To this the answer is plain: if 
any parent wants to keep his child from thinking, there 
. is no law to deny him this power, but he should keep 
that child at home, and not send it to an institution 
which exists for the purpose of training young men and 
women to use the faculties of the mind. Colleges and uni- 
versities are places, or should be places, for those who 
wish to think; and for any institution making such a 
pretense there can be but one rule of procedure, which 
is that all ideas are given a hearing and tried out in the 
furnace of controversy. 

I am aware, of course, that there are lunatics in the 
world, and an infinite variety of cranks and bores—my 
mail is burdened with their writings, and they keep my 
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door bell buzzing. I do not mean to say that college 
platforms should be turned over to such people; what I 
__do say is, that whenever any considerable group of think- 
_ ing people claim to have important new ideas to teach 
the world, they should be given a hearing in colleges, 
and if their ideas are unsound, let it be the business of 
the college to produce some one on the same platform to 
_ expose that unsoundness. The one thing that should 
_ never be heard inside college walls, or in connection with 
college policy, is that ideas should be suppressed because 
they are “dangerous’—because, in other words, they 
might win converts if they were given a hearing! 

I met on my journey a horrified university trustee, 
who exclaimed: “What! You would permit anarchists and 
I. W. W.’s to speak at our institution?” 

My answer was a counter-question: “Do you think 
that anarchism is right, or that it is wrong?” 
The answer was: “Wrong!” ~ 
“Then,” I said, “why are you afraid to hear it?” 
“Tam not afraid for myself, but when you are deal- 
ing with young minds’”—and there you are; we must 
protect the minds of the young! It is hard for the old 
_ to realize that the*young may have older minds, having 
_ grown up ina world with better means of thinking and of 
spreading ideas. 
‘We deported Emma Goldman, and thought we had 
_ thereby prevented the spread of anarchism; which shows 
_ that whatever else our colleges and universities have done, 
_ they have not taught us the psychology of martyrdom. I 
agree with the university trustee in thinking that anar- 
__ chism is wrong—at least for a hundred years or so; but my 
way of handling Emma Goldman would have been to run 
‘her on a lecture tour in every American college and uni- 
versity, in a debate with some thoroughly trained expert 
in the history of social evolution. I would have let all 
___ the students hear her, and keep her until midnight answer- 
ing questions; so, if there was truth in her views it would 
have spread, and if there was error the students would a 
have been inoculated against it for life. me 
Some years ago I wrote that I should like to send 
every clergyman in the United States to jail for a week; 
this not out of any ill will for the church, but as a step ee : 
~ toward prison reform. In the same way I should like Ba 
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to see our college students go to jail; or barring that, 
I should like to have the prisoners come to the colleges, 
to tell the students how men become criminals, and what. 


society could do about it. Some of the most interesting 


men I ever met were criminals, and others were tramps, 
and others were social revolutionists. I should like to see 
all college students go to-work in factories, and I should © 
like to see the leaders of labor, both conservatives and - 
radicals, brought to the colleges to tell the students about 
industrial problems. Let the employers come also—both 
sides would be more careful of their facts if they knew 
they had to present them before a jury of wide-awake stu- 
dents and highly trained faculty members. What a serv- 
ice the college might perform, in toning down the bitter- 
ness of the class struggle, if the faculty made it their 


business to invite both sides in every labor dispute to | = 


come and justify themselves; if the faculty would keep 
at it, and accept no refusal, but “smoke out” the arrogant 
ones, who take, either publicly or privately, the old-style 
attitude of “the public be damned!” 

That is my program for colleges—to discuss the vital 
ideas, the subjects that men are arguing and fighting over, 
the problems that must be solved if our society is not 
to be rent by‘civil war. Everybody is interested in these 
questions, old and young, rich and poor, high and low, ~ 
and if you deal with them you solve several vexing | 
problems at once. You solve the problem of getting stu- 
dents to study, and also the problem of student morals; 
you turn your college from a country club to which ele-— 
gant young gentlemen come to wear good clothes and play 
games, and more or less in secret to drink and carouse— 
you turn it from that into a place where ideas are taken 
seriously, and the young learn the use of the most won- 
derful tool that the human race has so far developed, 
that of experimental science. 

When you understand this weapon and its powers, 
you are no longer afraid of the specters and the goblins, 
the dragons and devils and other monsters which haunted 
the imagination of our racial childhood. You know; you 
know precisely, and you know certainly, and so you are 
free from fear; you go out into life as a young warrior 
with an brctanted more all powerful against all enemies. — 
To forge that sword and train you in the care of it and ~ 
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the use of it—that is the true task of our institutions of - 
higher education. To that end the call goes out to all 
men and women, who have learned to believe in reason, 
and wish to have it vindicated and used in the world. 
Our educational system today is in the hands of its last 
organized enemy, which is class greed and selfishness 
based upon economic privilege. To slay that monster is 
to set free all the future. If this book helps to make 
clear the issue, and to bring fresh recruits to the army 
of emancipation, its purpose will be served and its author 
will be content. 


It was my original intention to write a book dealing 
with our whole educational system; but as you have seen, 
the mass of material dealing with colleges alone proved 
sufficient to make a full-sized book. It is my purpose 
to follow this with a second volume, dealing with the 
public schools, and entitled “The Gosiings.” 
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